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ship of the Central Bureau of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America for the years 1931 to 1949. 


Delineation of the Social Problem 


The problem which faced the people of the 
United States in the 1930’s and 1940's and 
which now faces them in the 1950's is basically 
the same. Stripped of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics which particularize each of these decades, 
the fundamental problem resolves itself intu this 
question: Can democracy continue long, except in 
theory, when and where a small portion of the 
people possess the greater part of a nation’s 
wealth ? 


Wealth gives power and this power asserts it- 
self in the interest of the few. These few are 
most unwilling to grant to the disinherited ma- 
jority any more than the threat of revolt will force 
them to grant. Thus, in spite of serious and well- 
meaning efforts, nothing of a fundamental nature 
has been done towards the true solution of the 
social problem. These efforts at reform have 
been largely directed at symptoms and not at the 
root of the evils of a moral, social and economic 
nature. Consequently, reform programs have been 
little more than attempts to overcome the contra- 
diction that democracy is intended to promote and 


1) This article is the fruit of research directed by 
Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich of the Sociology Depart- 
ment, St. Louis University, 1950-1951. 
2) Under its former title, Central Blatt and Social 
Justice, from 1909-1940. 
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foster the welfare of all, while, in reality, it is the 
few—wealth giving them power, prestige and 
luxury—who are benefited to the detriment of the 
many, the great mass of the propertyless. 

It was only during the depression that the Amer- 
ican people began to see the problem in its true 
perspective and to realize that reforms of a more 
far-reaching nature were necessary. It was only 
when, by 1933, this depression had taken on night- 
marish properties—12 to 15 million unemployed, 
the banks in a state of collapse, and homes and 
savings of thousands swept away—that the people 
began to see the faultiness of the existing economic 
system. This realization ushered in the reaction to 
over a century of the dominance of Economic 
Liberalism. However, conditions were not favor- 
able for this reaction to be steered into the proper 
direction. Since no attention had been paid to the 
problem in times of prosperity, the American peo- 
ple were not prepared for the task of expressing 
a reasoned opinion upon a subject, knowledge of 
which, Bishop von Keiteler as long ago as 1848 had 
said, was indispensable to an understanding of 
the times. The attempts of the New Deal dur- 
ing the 1930's to eliminate social and economic 
evils and to introduce much-needed reforms were 
made without the aid of any but current ideas. 
Activities during this period were merely the ex- 
pressions of an effort on a large scale to bring the 
existing order in line with certain developments 
which no longer could be overlooked without, 
however, reconstructing the foundations of the 
existing political, social, and economic system. 
Leo XIII had pointed out the way to true reform 
years before when he said: “If society is to be 
healed now, in no other way can it be healed save 
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by a return to Christian life and Christian insti- 
tutions.” But, again symptoms, rather than the 
evil itself, were attacked. 


This problem has become a world issue. The 
social problem presses for solution wherever mod- 
ern civilization goes, wherever industrialism is in- 
troduced. Economic misery has grown into terrt- 
fying proportions and millions clamor for relief. 
The question in the 1930's was: Who is best fitted 
to give this relief? Three factions pressed for- 
ward—democracy, Fascism and Communism. The 
world war of the 1940’s eliminated Fascism; again, 
merely a symptom. Now, in the 1950's, condi- 
tions have again reached the crisis stage and forces 
are again pressing forward with solutions to the 
problem. Now it is Communism and the Western 
democracies which stand opposed. This, how- 
ever, is a superficial diagnosis of the situation. In 
reality, it is democracy, of the Christian and the 
Declaration of Independence type, versus Statism, 
regardless of whether the latter takes the form of 
State Socialism, the Welfare State or Communism. 


Diagnosis of the Causes of the 
Social Problem 


The prevailing social unrest is not merely the 
outgrowth of the economic conditions fostered by 
modern industrialism and capitalism. It is, funda- 
mentally, the result of intellectual confusion and 
spiritual revolt. The Reformation was not only a 
break with the religious past of the nations of 
Europe. It also initiated a series of revolutions 
which were to disrupt the political, social and eco- 
nomic fabric of the whole of Western civilization. 
The world today is reaping the whirlwind sown 
in the centuries following the Protestant revolt. 
Western man has passed from Deism to atheism, 
from skepticism to negation of revealed religion 
and the moral law, from rationalistic republicanism 
to Communism and anarchism, from patriotic na- 
tionalism to nationalistic paranoia, from economic 
liberalism to monopolistic capitalism. 


A nation’s economic endeavors do not just hap- 
pen. Man can apply his thoughts to the manner 
in which he wishes to conduct his economic affairs. 
He chooses the principles and the methods accord- 
ing to which he will exchange goods. He may be 
guided by noble ideals, but he may also declare 
in favor of false principles. The economic system 
prevalent in the Western world during the past 
three hundred years has primarily served self- 
aggrandizement. In the same degree in which 
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these selfish principles were intended to accom- 
plish the purpose of making individuals and na- 
tions rich and powerful, they were opposed to 
fundamental Christian concepts concerning man, 
his purpose on earth, his attitude toward work and 
wealth, and the proper use of both. 

The principle proclaimed by the physiocrats, 
“Le monde, va de soi; laissez faire, laissez passer,” 
came to mean: Do not interfere with the conduct 
of economic affairs; they are governed by natural 
laws; therefore, things are bound to come out all 
right. This maxim, making the function of the 
State little more than that of a night watchman, 
was universally accepted and permitted to motivate 
the actions of individuals and nations until the 
economic crisis of the 1930’s was to plant the seeds 
of doubt and disillusionment. As the depression 
lengthened into years, the people began to realize 
that business had broken down, that economic af- 
fairs, of themselves, were not bound to come out 
all right, that a system incapable of preventing 
starvation and destitution in a land of plenty was 
in need of correction. Gradually, the convic- 
tion grew that economic changes of a far-reach- | 
ing nature were necessary. Reform, however, is a 
slow process, and a harassed people grew im- 
patient and turned to the Federal Government for 
aid, thinking that increased centralization of 
power was the factor that would solve all their 
problems. There was little realization that too 
much government, taking the place of too little 
government, could begin and foster the trend 
toward a system equally disastrous for man and 
society as Economic Liberalism, namely, Statism. 
This trend is merely the choosing of another ex- 
pedient, the going from the extreme of Jaissez 
faire to a planned economy. Other generations 
may well wonder how they have benefited by this 
exchange. A planned economy, politically con- 
trolled by a central government made strong by 
the people allowing power to consolidate and 
concentrate in it, offers no more of a solution to 
the social problem than does individualistic cap- 
italism. = 

Face to face with the demand for a new order, — 
the world of today could learn much from the 
past. Among the factors responsible for the — 
French Revolution, none was of greater influ- 
ence than the discontent of the bourgeoisie because _ 
its members were hampered by the old order of 
things. They demanded a new social and economic 
order which was ushered in by one of the most 
bloody revolutions of all times. Since then the 
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bourgeoisie has exercised the power it wrested 
from the two estates against which it had led the 
people. The spirit of this revolution which gave 
this class power is manifesting itself everywhere in 
the world today. It will continue to assert itself 
as long as we deal with symptoms and do not 
attack the malady at the root, as long as we merely 
change one expedient for another and do not look 
to reform and to reconstruct. 


Solutions of the Social Problem 


The old order of things, created in the image 
of the ideas of the 18th century, has run its course. 
The choice now lies between two alternatives—the 
totalitarian State and the corporative society. 

In spite of the fact that the 20th century has 
experienced two world wars fought to make the 
world safe for democracy, the trend the world 
over is to grant an individual or a party the power 
to arrange matters the totalitarian way in the name 
of the State. Furthermore, it is not at all certain 
that democracies, although they agitate against the 
absolutism of the totalitarian State, are not pro- 
ceeding in a direction where liberty must give 
way to what may gradually develop into an omni- 
potent State doing the will of the majority. If 
we turn from liberalism and J/aissez faire to the 
planned economy, in the hope that the latter will 
guarantee to everybody a maximum of the good 


things of life, we are preparing the way for a_ 


State that must of necessity assume an authoritar- 
ian character in order to be able to fulfill the obli- 
gations the people thrust upon it. Should the trend 
toward centralization which is implied in a planned 
economy persist, it must lead to disastrous conse- 
quences for the American people because it will 
ultimately result in the destruction of democracy. 
One of the dangers of shifting power after 
power from individuals and states to a centralized 
federal government lies in the ease with which 
the latter can be captured by an active and un- 
_ scrupulous minority. Communism came to powet 
so quickly in Russia because, since the time of 
Peter the Great, the centralization of administra- 
tion in St. Petersburg had stifled initiative and 
self-government in the municipality and the prov- 
inces. Thus, the decay of self-government in the 
United States will sound the death-knell of democ- 
_ racy, since the latter, because it must enjoy liberty 
~ of action and initiative, cannot thrive where func- 
tions belonging to individuals, the family, corpora- 
tive and political bodies of a lesser order have 
_ been consolidated in a central government. 
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We must recognize the widespread poverty and 
destitution existing in the world today for what 
they are—symptoms of a sick society, and a sick 
society heralds the advent of a crisis. There are 
no reasons for assuming, however, that this crisis 
must be the precursor of an inevitable revolution 
during which democracy will be destroyed. This 
crisis accentuates the need for the reformation of 
the existing system. However, this reformation 
can confer lasting benefit only if it proceeds from 
sound principles practically applied. Moreover, 
it must grow, it cannot be made like a revolution. 
The way, then, lies in neither of two directions— 
Communism, nor the exchanging of individualistic 
democracy for authoritarian democracy. The goal 
is organic democracy. 


Corporative Society 


The Corporative Order, proceeding from the 
organic nature of society, would eliminate as far 
as is humanly possible the evil influences which 
have permeated society during the past three hun- 
dred years. As a constructive program it consti- 
tutes a positive approach to the battle against the 
totalitarian State. It is genuinely democratic be- 
cause it insists upon the application of self-gov- 
ernment to the greatest possible extent in the 
State as well as in all functional occupational 
groups. Basic to the Corporative Order is the 
two-fold assumption: 1) that there must be re- 
form in morals before there can be any success 
in the reconstruction of institutions, and 2) that 
social reform must begin at the lowest level— 
growth must be from the bottom up, gradually 
but persistently. 

So, Economic Liberalism and Totalitarianism 
do not represent the only solution to the social 
problem. There is a third alternative and it is 
Corporatism. The latter is not a compromise. It 
is a movement and a social philosophy: a move- 
ment in that it presupposes the creation of a com- 
pletely new set of public social institutions—the 
vocational groups; a social philosophy in that it 
formulates and justifies principles concerning 
social life. 

Genuine Corporatism consists in the establish- 
ment of self-governing professional bodies which 
direct the activities of their members. The ideals 
and practical aspects of this system must be de- 
veloped from the thoughts and recommendations 
contained in Quadragesimo Anno. The Holy 
Father here lays down moral principles. He does 
not present a cut and dried or uniform plan. 
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Fundamental, also, to the proper development of 
Corporatism is a comprehensive knowledge of the 
historical and cultural heritage of Western man. 
It is impossible to understand present conditions 
without a knowledge of what has already tran- 
spired in Western culture. Also, we cannot plan 
intelligently either for the present or the future 
without a knowledge of the past. We must 
even go a step further and anticipate future ex- 
periences so that present action may be guided 
properly. 

Corporatives, the various groups within the 
corporative order, would serve as links between 
the individual and the State. They can protect 
the individual who is helpless against the power 
of the State and they can provide the latter with 
the best means for ministering to the needs of 
individuals. It is of vital importance that corpora- 
tives be spontaneous associations and not created 
by the order of the State. A prime advantage lies 
in the relative apportionment of duties. Under 
this system the State is concerned with the political 
well-being of the people, preserving order and 
supervising international relations, rather than with 
economic affairs or the purely local or regional 
interests of its citizens. A State that attempts to 
regulate every act of the people must, of necessity, 
neglect larger and more important issues. The 
true function, then, of corporatives is to re-estab- 
lish a right order of living within a country, to 
restore the principles of local autonomy and self- 
government, to regulate the affairs of its members 
and cooperate with other groups in the solution 
of mutual problems. The State is to concern it- 
self with the larger problems which it alone is 
able to solve. 

Applying the principles of Corporatism to the 
problems concerning Capital and Labor will call 
for a system of work councils in each occupation, 
vocational groups, joint councils of management 
and labor in the various industries organized on 
city, state and national levels. At present, man- 
agement and labor are set against each other on 
Opposite sides of the labor market. This, how- 
ever, is not the fault of either group. It is merely 
a part of the system which has developed with 
the socio-economic effect that the struggle over 
wages grows into a class struggle; which is bad 
for society. This struggle also slows up produc- 
tion and income. Through the vocational group 
system, an industry can become self-regulatory. 
These groups are not to be identified with po- 
litical government—national, state, or local. If 
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a national congress is called, that council is not 
part of the national government. It must not 
attempt to manage or be managed by the govern- 
ment. However, the local government and the 
vocational council may be more closely allied. The 
vocational group system supplants neither the un- 
ions nor employer organizations. It brings these 
two closer together. The council, made up of 
both employers and employees, works towards 
co-operation for mutual benefit. It is this co- 
operation which will prevent the cleavage now 
threatening society. The vocational group sys- 
tem is necessary: 1) if society is not to be split 
into two divisions, one on either side of the labor 
market; 2) if the ownership of producer's and 
consumer’s goods is to be better distributed; 3) 
if bureaucracy is to be held to the minimum; 4) if 
employment is to be stabilized; and 5) if good 
order is to be preserved, intermediary organiza- 
tions must come between the individual citizen 
and the State. It is only when the local council 
settles all possible disputes that the vocational 
group system can work adequately. 

Vocational organizations do not make a com- 
plete social system. They are links in the chain 
that is society. The primary link is the family. 
The individual, as he becomes less dependent 
upon his parents, comes into contact with second- 
ary units, one of which is the vocational group. 
He realizes that he must exercise some function in 
the world, that he must make his personal con- 
tribution to the welfare of his fellow man. Then, 
having chosen his vocation, he finds it advanta- 
geous to unite with others of the same profession 
or trade. Ideally, the vocational organization 
should exist to develop the abilities of its mem- 
bers in such a way that their nature is perfected 
and the welfare of the community promoted. The 
third link is the State which, in respecting the 
lesser societies, each with its own private aims, 
will provide them with the means necessary to 
attain those aims in their own way. The Church, 
the interpreter of the revealed law and the cham- 
pion of the natural law, has the function of pro- 
claiming moral principles that should be closely 
integrated in the activities of the family, corpora- 
tives of every kind, and the State. 


Subsidiarity 
The principle in Quadragesimo Anno linked 
most closely with organic democracy is that of — 


subsidiarity. According to this latter, all economic 
and social functions should be performed by the 


drive in Spain. 
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smallest possible group or organization unless it 
can be proven that a larger group or organization 
can do the work better. Subsidiarity, then, works 
against the modern tendency of centralization, 
either of government or economic life. 
Consequently, the vocational group system can 
be one of the essential steps toward organic democ- 
racy. The workers and employers in each industry, 
debating in a friendly manner the issues directly 
concerning their industry, will be a good example 
of organic democracy in action. Each member of 
this group will have a vital interest in the debate 
and thus it will be only natural for each to bring 
all his intelligence and experience to bear on the 
subject. It will also be natural for these local 
groups to name delegates or representatives to 
regional councils to deal with matters affecting 
all the units in a given area. The educational 
program, which will be part of the vocational 
group system, will offer actual experience at mak- 
ing a type of organic democracy work within the 
vocational group system itself. This, in turn, will 
prepare the average citizen for making a vital 
contribution to the political life of the nation. 
Prime among the means which possess the power 
to make the Corporate Society a reality is Cath- 
olic Action. Through it, religion, social study and 
social action can be fostered and these are neces- 


Spain’s Abbe Pierre 
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sary activities to the achievement of its chief end, 
the reconstruction of society. However, if Cath- 
olic Action is to reach its goal, every Catholic or- 
ganization must devote itself to the task of dif- 
fusing among its members a right understanding 
and appreciation of the fundamental principles 
enunciated and developed in the encyclicals of the 
Popes of recent years. 

The Catholic Central Verein of America is an 
organization and a movement which is dedicated 
to the apostolate of disseminating, explaining and 
applying Catholic social principles as they are 
found in the encyclicals, allocutions and authorita- 
tive statements of the Popes, so that these papal 
directives may be used as a blue print for social 
reconstruction. Operating through its parish, state 
and nation units with the Central Bureau acting 
as a guide to action, the Central Verein has a 
significant part to play in arousing Catholics to 
exert a more decided influence than in the past 
toward reforming and reconstructing the existing 
social and economic system. The Catholic Stand- 
avd and Times of Philadelphia in 1941 stated 
that it is societies such as the Central Verein with 
“.,..a tradition of service, (a surety) that tts 
principles are sound... (a) functional organiza- 
tion... in which the average man works for the 
common good...” which are the hope of the 
future. 


Rev. J. Correia-Afonso, $.J.,—Barcelona, Spain 


OME MONTHS AGO, the popular Italian weekly, 
S Orizzonti, published an article on the housing 
In the course of it, the author 
referred to a Spanish prelate who, in his labors 
on behalf of the homeless, he said, could easily 
bear comparison with the famous Abbé Pierre of 
Paris. This prelate is Fray Albino Gonzales 


Menéndez-Reigada, Bishop of Cordoba. In the 
decade during which he has governed that famous 


See in South Spain, the Bishop has made himself 
deservedly famous by his practical interest in the 


social problem, centered around the housing short- 
age. Incidentally, he is also the Chairman of the 


Permanent Committee of the Spanish Social 
Weeks. . 

Like most Spanish cities, Cordoba suffers from 
an acute scarcity of houses. Three years ago there 
were 11,870 families living in single-room homes, 
4,284 sharing a room with another family, and 
even stray cases of five families staying together 
in a single apartment. It was calculated that about 
85,000 persons—half the city’s population—were 
inadequately housed. And this situation was a 
great improvement on that which faced the Bishop 
when he came to Cordoba in 1946. 

The measures taken by Msgr. Gonzales Men- 
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éndez-Reigada— ‘Fray Albino,” as he is called with 
respect and affection—have been briefly out- 
lined in Social Justice Review, issue of October, 
1955. Here more details will be given of an en- 
terprise that is in every way worthy of admiration 
and imitation. They are gathered from the Pro- 
ceedings of the 14th Spanish Social Week, 1954. 


"La Sagrada Familia” 


Convinced by a personal visit to Cordoba’s 
slums, and to the houses of the poorest of his 
flock, that prompt and effective action was neces- 
sary, Fray Albino founded a housing society on 
February 5, 1947, and placed it under the protec- 
tion of the Holy Family. Gathered round their 
Bishop, a group of able, zealous and hardworking 
men next set to work on the new housing project. 
The statutes and rules of the Sagrada Familia were 
carefully worked out, and have served as a norm 
for the many other similar associations that have 
since sprung up in other parts of Spain. The goal 
these men set themselves was no easy one, as they 
had to build some 8,000 houses without any land 
or money at their disposal. An outsider even re- 
ferred to the plan as “Fray Albino’s miracle!” 


But miracles do happen. A plot of land was 
obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture for a 
nominal price. Then subscriptions raised in the 
diocese, together with an official subsidy, realized 
a sum of almost a million pesetas, or about 
$25,000. With these in hand construction work 
began in June, 1947, and in a year’s time 229 
houses were handed over to 229 fortunate fami- 
lies. Later on great financial assistance was ob- 
tained from the Instituto de Crédito para la Recon- 
strucion Nacional and the Instituto Nacional de 
la Vivienda. At the height of its activity the 
Sagrada Familia was completing about three houses 
a day, and had solved the unemployment problem 
in the district. 


The building work is not given out to contrac- 
tors but is undertaken directly by the society it- 
self. In this way there is more continuity in the 
building operations, for contractors are apt to be 
more easily affected by rises in wages and prices 
which lead them to hire less labour, thus delay- 
ing at times the construction schedule. Besides, 
contributions of personal labour made by the mem- 


bers of the society can be more easily accepted and 


put to good use in this system. In order to secure 
greater independence of action and not to com- 
pete with private builders of the locality in the 
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acquisition of materials, the Segrada Familia set 
up its own subsidiary industries and workshops 
for the provision of its building requirements, and 
its own transportation system. 


The two residential quarters built up by the 
Sagrada Familia—the “Fray Albino” and the 
“Cafiero” areas—are outside the crowded city. 
The new houses are not storeyed, and each home 
has its garden. The houses are meant princi- 
pally for the poorer people, and may be divided 
into three classes, according to the rent paid 
monthly: 1) the extra-low-rent group, where the 
payment is from forty to seventy pesetas; 2) the 
ordinary rent group, with payments of eighty to 
one hundred and fifty pesetas; 3) the houses 
for the middle classes where the rent varies be- 
tween one hundred and seventy-five and two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pesetas. Each house has a 
living-and-dining-room, kitchen and lavatory. The 
number of bedrooms is not the same in all, some 
having just one and others four, and the needs 
of each family are borne in mind when the houses 
are allotted to them. The new dwellings can be 
bought by the members of the housing society, 
payments being made in cash, land, material or 
work. 


Christian Communities 


Fray Albino did not plan only to build houses; 
he intended to form real Christian communities, 
and so together with the houses other buildings 
have been raised—churches, schools and shops— 
with playfields and recreation centres, too. Cul- 
tural and recreational activities are an important — 
element in the life of the neighborhood and make 
for a healthy moral atmosphere. These insti- 
tutions and activities are managed by three 
patronatos, associations or foundations for pious 
and charitable purposes, where the cooperation of 
the people with the Bishop has produced wonder- 
ful results. — 


The Patronato de San Eulogio de Cordoba is in 
charge of social works and must find the funds 
to run the same. It owes its origin to the fact 
that a large capital sum for the social needs of the 
new suburbs was hard to come by, and in any case 
the interest from such a sum was bound to be in- 
sufficient in the course of time. Other sources of 
revenue had therefore to be found, and the Patron- 
ato de San Eulogio was entrusted with exploiting 
these. It actually runs two carpentry workshops, 
a big brick kiln, stone quarries, cement and con- 
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crete works repair shops, and a fleet of forty- 
five lorries. 


The education of the people of the locality is 
under the special care of the Patronato de San 
Alberto. Magno. A dozen schools, conducted by 
religious congregations, look after more than 4,000 
children and also exercise a salutary influence on 
their parents. The idea behind these schools is 
that as the child of a middle-class family com- 
pletes its primary education at the age of ten, and 
at once goes for further studies that will prepare 
it for its normal place in society, so, too, the child 
of a poor family should finish its elementary edu- 
cation when ten years old and prepare for its own 
place in society, i.e., should begin to learn a trade. 
At this stage the Patronato de San Eulogio takes 
over and provides for the professional training of 
the children in three main branches: 1) adminis- 
trative, in which they are taught the rudiments 
of clerical work through a school of commerce; 2) 
craftsmanship, meant for children with some ar- 
tistic gifts, who are taught tailoring, painting, en- 
graving, etc.; 3) manual work, where the children 
learn the elementary jobs of the carpenter, the 
mason, the mechanic, etc. 


Provision is also made for the training of older 
youths, with classes of theory and practice in the 
various trades. Special attention is paid to the 
education of the illiterate, while those who aspire 
after white-collar jobs can also attend commercial 
classes. Girls are taught dress-making and em- 
broidery in craft classes that are becoming de- 
servedly famous in Cordoba. Here they are also 
able to earn a little money with their work, and 
thus to supplement the family income. Some of 
these classes function in a part of the episcopal 
palace which Fray Albino has set aside for them. 


Another field of activity of the Patronato de 
San Eulogio is the choir, the band, and the chil- 
dren’s band, which with their private practices 
and public performances lighten the after-work 
hours. They have done an enormous amount of 
good from both the cultural and the moral point 
of view, with the honest amusement they provide. 
The sporting activities centre around the new sta- 
dium built in the locality and able to hold 10,000 
spectators. Movie fans can find entertainment 
in the four cinemas, of the ‘Fray Albino” quarter 
and a fifth one in the ‘“‘Cafiero” area. Needless to 
say, the films projected in these halls are carefully 

selected. Indoor recreation of other types is pro- 
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The Needy Poor 


A committee of workmen, guided by the chap- 
lain of the Sagrada Familia, looks after the needs 
of sick workmen and their families, giving them 
material help—besides that which they receive 
from the official Health Insurance scheme—in the 
way of money, food, medicines, etc. About 
600,000 pesetas were thus spent in the first seven 
years since the foundation of the Sagrada Familia, 
a not inconsiderable sum in Spain. 


Some years ago, when the food situation in the 
country was rather bad, public kitchens were 
opened for the benefit of the workmen, and meals 
at nominal rates were provided for them. At 
present a model bakery and a store, where workers 
can buy on credit against their salaries, supply the 
daily necessities of life at extremely low rates. 
Mote recently the Patronato de San Eulogio undet- 
took, in association with another concern, the run- 
ning of a good bus service for the people of the 
“Fray Albino” and “‘Cafiero” areas. 


The Patronato de Neustra Senora de la Fuen- 
santa cates for poor and abandoned children. It 
gathers them in its boarding school and residence, 
educates them, and teaches them a trade. Its 
function does not end here, however, for it is 
often fatal to leave a youth to his own devices 
once he has found a job.’ The Patronato has other 


residences for working lads where they are still 


subject to a certain discipline. Their wages are 
divided into three parts, one constitutes their com- 
pulsory savings, another goes for their clothing 
and entertainment expenses, and the third 1s their 
contribution towards the upkeep of the house. 
Gradual contact with the realities of life, an in- 
creasing degree of independence, and the wise 
direction of superiors are features that make of 
these stray children, in the course of time, exem- 
plary citizens. 


With their savings, these young men, aided by 
the Social Work Committee of the Hermandad 
Obrera de Accién Catélica, have started a press 
which cost them 400,000 pesetas. This Social 
Work Committee, which cooperates with the 
patronatos, obtains its fund from the proceeds of 
the casino and the bars of the locality which are 
run by it. These places are thus duly controlled, 
honest and healthy amusement being in no way 
excluded, and their takings help to pay for the 
education of orphaned children and for other un- 
dertakings of the Committee, such as a craft school 


vided at a club, the Casa Social. 
§ 


g 
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for the disabled, book-binding and radio schools, 
and some cooperative enterprises. 


Never Enough 


Great as have been the achievements of Fray 
Albino and his associates, it is not to be thought 
that they are satisfied with the housing situation 
in Cordabo as it is now, after years of intense 
building activity. In that city, as elsewhere, the 
housing problem is dynamic, and the demand for 
houses is always on the increase and continually 
outgrows the supply. Hence those who are re- 
sponsible for the construction of dwellings, or who 


Soviet Christians 


Il 
(Concluded) 


OVIET CATHOLICS, Lutherans and Armenians 

are not Russians, with a single exception of 
the Ukrainian Catholics of the Byzantine Rite. 
How many of the latter still remain Catholics, 
refusing to accept the acts of the Councils of 
Lwoéw in 1946 and that of Mukaéevo in 1949 
decreeing the dissolution of the union with Rome 
and incorporation into the Russian Patriarchate, 
we do not know. There is no doubt that many 
still object to the deeds of the Councils referred 
to above. In the absence of any officially recog- 
nized organization, Hierarchy and priests of the 
Byzantine Rite live altogether in the underground 
as isolated groups and individuals. The case with 
the Latin Catholics is different. 

In the old Russian Empire there were two Cath- 
olic archdioceses and ten dioceses with 2,900 par- 
ishes, 3,300 churches, 2,000 chapels and 4,600 
ptiests (Cath. Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII, p. 295). 
There were about 13 million faithful—Poles, 
Lithuanians, Latvians and Germans. After the 
fall of the Empire, the restoration of Poland and 
the establishment of the Baltic States, only two 
dioceses remained in Russia. The exchange of 
population, deportation, etc., reduced the number 
of the Catholic priests in the Union to ten in 
(1937 (Osservatore Romano, April 11, 1937). 


Catholic Lithuania 


After the last war Catholic Lithuania as well 
as Latvia with its large Catholic minority were in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. In 1940 there 
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are solicitous about better living conditions, can 
never say “enough.” 


Of late the Sagrada Familia has slowed down its 
house-building activities, as recent State legislation 
has brought about some changes in housing policy. 
Nevertheless, construction work is being continued 
in other lines, such as the building of churches 
and schools. And thus as a true shepherd of 
his flock, Spain’s Abbé Pierre, much less known 
to the outside world than the famous French priest, 
looks after the spiritual and temporal needs of 
the people of Cordoba. 


S. Bolshakoff, Ph.D.—Oxford, England 


were in Lithuania 3,650 priests, religious and 
seminarists. The general population in 1941 
counted 3,295,570. According to the Lithuanian 
Bulletin for 1950 (New York), of these people 
786,075 had disappeared by 1948 because of the 
war and its aftermath, and were replaced by the 
Russian settlers. All but one of the prelates dis- 
appeared. In the Archdiocese of Vilno, of four 
hundred priests only ninety-two remained. Only 
two churches out of twenty-one were left open in 
Kaunas. In 1952 the Russian Patriarch summoned 
a Defence of Peace Conference in the great Holy 
Trinity Monastery near Moscow to which all re- 
ligious groups in the Soviet Union, Christian and 
non-Christian, were invited. The Lithuanian Cath- 
olics were represented by Algr Casimiz Paltarokas, 
Bishop of Panevezys and Vicar Capitular of the 
Archdiocese of Vilno, by Canon J. Tankevicins, 
Administrator of the Archdiocese of Kaunas and 
Diocese of KaiSedorys and Vilkaviskis, and by 
Canon Petras Mazelis, Administrator of Telshei 
Diocese. 


An Argentina newspaper, Por La Verdad, ; 


published in its issue of July 2, 1955, an 
article by “'Pribaltietz’”: ‘The State of the Cath- 
olic Church in Lithuania.” This article, based 


chiefly on the Lithuanian Catholic magazine Lux | 


Christi (No. 1), organ of the Union of Lithuanian — 


Catholic Priests Abroad, gives some interesting 
information. According to it, the former Lithuan- 
ian capital still possesses a seminary, where Marx- 


ae 
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ism-Leninism is studied among other subjects. In 
1953 there were seventy-five students in the 
seminary. In 1954 twenty-three of them were 
called up for military service. The author writes: 
“Parish priests recommend as candidates to the 
seminary only idealists, who know very well that 
they may end in Siberia if they enter the ranks 
of the clergy. It is possible, of course, that Soviet 
political agents also come as students. The ma- 
terial position of the seminary is difficult. Spe- 
cial collections in parishes are made to maintain 
it. Anti-religious propaganda is conducted by 
priests who have left the Church. The name of 
Gutauskas, Rogauskas and others are known. It 
means that there is no lack of such people. There 
were seven Bishops in Lithuania. Now only one 
Bishop, Paltarocas, who resides in Vilno, is left. 
Their Bishops have disappeared. Mer. Rou- 
manauskas, Bishop of Telshei, it seems, must have 
been shot, because there is no news of him since 
his arrest. In the absence of the Bishop the 
Diocese of Kaunas is administered by Canon 
Stankevicius.... Although the Bolsheviks have 
changed their tactics and have freed some of the 
priests deported since the beginning of war, they 
did not change themselves. If there is some im- 
provement in their relations towards religion, it is 
done only for propaganda. The chapel of Ostro- 
brama in Vilno, with its miracle-working image 
of Our Lady, is intact. The cathedral is closed. 
The church in Lukisnki is now a store. The 
Basilian monastery with its church have been 
transformed into a prison. Generally speaking, 
many Catholic churches in Vilno are closed. 
Churches must pay large taxes, hardly possible for 
small parishes. ...Church-going is good. Direc- 
tors of kolkhozes occasionally give horses to lay- 
folk to take them to church and to priests for 
collections in the parish. Church-going is for- 
bidden to members of the Communist Youth and 
Party and to activists generally. They are not 
only reprimanded for church-going, but are pun- 
ished. The clergy pay taxes. Church books are 
often inspected to determine taxation. Religious 
instruction of children is conducted only by parents 
and god-fearing women.” 
After Geneva, as a result of the improvement 
of the external and internal situation of the Soviet 
Union, there were new changes. 
The Soviet radio reported that Mgr. Paltarokas, 
Bishop of Panevezys, consecrated Canon Petras 
-Maizelis and Fr. Julianas Stefanovicius Bishops in 


* 


> 
: 
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the Vilno Cathedral in September 11,1955. The 
Soviet radio claimed that the consecrations were 
performed with the Vatican permission. Thirty 
prelates and priests and 15,000 people attended 
the consecration. Canon Mazelis was commended 
for his activity in the Peace Movement and Fr. 
Stefanovicius as a good parish priest beloved of 
people. The influential and well-informed Eng- 
lish Catholic paper, The Tablet, stated in its issue 
of September 24, 1955, that the Bishops were duly 
nominated in Rome. The Vilno consecrations are 
the first carried out in the Soviet Union with the 
permission of Rome since the beginning of the 
Soviet regime and with Soviet knowledge. Mgr. 
I’Herbigny secretly consecrated several Bishops in 
Russia in the ‘twenties. Most of them were after- 
wards arrested or deported abroad. By 1940 no 
Catholic Bishop was left in the Soviet Union. As 
soon as the war was over, the aged Archbishop 
of Riga, Mgr. Anthony Springovich, consecrated 
two Bishops, but there was no possibility to con- 
tact the Vatican. Such is the situation in Lithu- 
ania. 


Outside Lithuania and Latvia 


In Latvia, in 1940, there were two dioceses. 
When the Germans left Latvia there remained 
only the aged Archbishop of Riga. He consecrated 
two Bishops, one of whom, Mgr. Peter Strods, 


‘is ruling the Diocese of Riga. Another diocese 


is administered by the Vicar General, Julian 
Vaivods. 

Mr. Horsley visited the Catholic Church in 
Moscow on November 27, 1954. In his Russian 
Journey he describes his visit: “We set off at 
7 o’clock for the only Roman Catholic Church 
in Moscow (excluding the churches attached to 
the embassies). It was a very big place with 
seating accommodation for say three hundred, and 
standing room for six hundred more. There were, 
however, only twenty to thirty people for Saturday 
Vespers. At the end of the service we saw the 
priest who has been in Moscow since 1949 and 
who came from Riga. He said his congregation 
was almost entirely foreign, mainly Polish. There 
is a bishop, a seminary and eight churches in 
Riga, and some two hundred parishes for the 
whole bishopric.” (p. 28) 

This is the best information I have on Latvia. 
Dr. Adenauer attended Sunday Mass in that church 
while in Moscow. He afterwards talked with 
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its Latvian priest, Fr. Buturovich. In memory of 
his visit the German Chancellor presented a dona- 
tion to Fr. Buturovich who will employ it to beau- 
tify the sanctuary. 


The same tireless Mr. Horsley also visited the 
Catholic Church in Leningrad. “After breakfast,” 
he writes, “we went to the Catholic church in 
Leningrad. Before the Revolution there were 
four, but it has always been a religion foreign 
to the Russians, and the priests explained that 
there were now rather less foreigners. However, 
the numbers were increasing and the Bishop of 
Riga who visited here only two weeks ago had 
supplied them with a second priest and had put in 
an application for a new church. The priests ex- 
pressed complete satisfaction at their treatment 
with regard to fuel materials from the State, and 
were very interested in the Catholics of England.” 
(p-p. 18-19) As far as is known, there are only 
four Catholic churches in the Soviet Union, out- 
side Lithuania and Latvia: in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Odessa and Tbilisi. A priest periodically visits 
the Kiev congregation and a church may be open 
there, too. Catholics of the Byzantine Rite, as was 
stated above, officially do not “exist.” 


Although there are fewer attacks on the Holy 
See, the Soviet members of the International 
Congress of Historians in Rome last September 
abstained from attending the reception by the 
Pope. A few weeks later, however, the Soviet 
Ambassador in Italy, Alexander Bogomolov, and 
Michael Yasnov, Mayor of Moscow, attended a 
Pontifical Mass sung in Florence by its eighty- 
three year old Archbishop, Cardinal du Costa, 
for the Peace and Unity Conference, convened 
by the Mayor of Florence, Prof. La Pira, a fervent 
Catholic. The Soviet Ambassador and the Mayor 
of Moscow were introduced afterwards to the 
Cardinal. (The Catholic Times, London, October 
75,1955.) 


Estonia 


While Lithuania is overwhelmingly Catholic, 
Estonia is predominantly Lutheran. Its Arch- 
bishop, Dr. Jaan Kiivit, attended the Helsinki 
Congress for Peace and was interviewed by 
Forssamlingsbladet on church conditions in Es- 
tonia. The Archbishop stated that seventy per 
cent of the Estonian people still belong to the 
Church and that no hindrances are put in the way 
either of those who wish to join the church or 
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those who wish to leave it. Church dues are paid 
on a voluntary basis; but if a member of the 
Church has not paid his dues for three years, 
he is struck off the membership roll. As in other 
parts of the Soviet Union, the church buildings 
belong to the State, but are placed at the disposal 
of the congregations without cost. 


The number of congregations today is larger 
than before the war, as a number of chapels have 
been turned into independent churches. In 1949 
a new constitution of the Church was introduced, 
which made it possible to elect new leaders in 
place of those the Church had lost in the war. 
The Consistory receives fifteen per cent of the 
income of all the congregations and is thus able 
to support financially weak congregations. Since 
the dissolution of the Theological Faculty in Jartu 
(Dorpat), a Theological Examination Board di- 
rects the training for the ministry and has for this 
purpose taken over the theological literature from 
the University of Tartu. In order to relieve the 
lack of clergymen, students who have completed : 
about half their training can be ordained, though 
they cannot obtain regular appointment till all the 
required examinations have been passed. (Church 
News from the Northern Countries, Sigtuna, 
Sweden, September 7, 1955) 


In London I met Dr. Gustav Turs, Latvian 
Lutheran Archbishop. I had an interview with 
him. Dr. Turs stated that in Latvia there are at 
present 280 Lutheran congregations. A new 
hymnal was recently published. So many people 
came to his church for Christmas that they could 
not be accommodated and a second service was 
arranged within one hour. The situation in the 
countryside is much worse, because so many 
churches were destroyed during the last war. 
Thanks to the generosity of the faithful, many of 
them are in process of restoration. The present 
number of the faithful on the membership roll is 
240,000. There are 105 pastors. As in Estonia, 
the Lutherans in Latvia have no theological col- 
lege, but merely an examination board which 
verifies the knowledge of the candidates for the 
ministry. Every opportunity was given to the 
Latvian emigres in England to meet Dr. Turs alone. — 
Many did so, asking for news about friends, 
relatives, etc. The Archbishop, however, was very 
reserved even with those whom he knew for many — 
years. I had the same impression while talking 
with Dr. Turs. The Estonian Archbishop, the 
Baptists and the Orthodox were far more open. 
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Georgia and Armenia 


In the Caucasus there are two Soviet Republics, 
Georgia and Armenia, Christian since the earliest 
times. The Georgians form a patriarchate divided 
into five dioceses and one hundred parishes. They 
are Orthodox and have as their leader Patriarch 
Melchisedak. They have no seminary and no 
young clergy. Their church-going is average for 
the Soviet Union. The late Marshal Stalin was 
a Georgian. He was destined for priesthood but 
left the seminary before he finished his studies. 
Becoming revolutionary and atheist in due course, 
he preserved, nevertheless, an affection for the 
Orthodox Church. In 1936 he restored the civil 
tights to the clergy and in 1943 permitted the re- 
establishment of the Russian Patriarchate, semi- 
naries, etc. 

There are more than 1,500,000 people in Soviet 
Armenia. A large number of the Armenians 
are scattered over the Soviet Union. The 
Armenian Church, established in 300, is one 
of the oldest Christian national churches. Be- 
cause it does not accept the Council of Chal- 
cedon, it is classed with the Monophysites, 
Copts, Ethiopians, Jacobites and Malankars of 
India. The Supreme Patriarch-Catholicos of the 
Armenians resides in the great old Monastery 
of Echmiadzin in Soviet Armenia. The Armenians 
are scattered over the world. There are also the 
Catholic Armenians, whose head is Cardinal 
Agaginian, who was born in Russia. 

The Armenians suffered much in the godless 
drive of the ‘twenties and the ’thirties. By 1941 
only nine Armenian churches were left open in the 
entire Soviet Union. Immediately after war the 
Communists permitted twenty churches as well as 
the Echmiadzin Seminary to open. Two-hundred 
candidates applied for admission at the seminary, 
but only thirty-seven could be accommodated. A 
palace was erected in Erevan for the Catholics. 
A journal was allowed to be published and the 

existence of twelve Monasteries was acknowledged. 


George VI, the Armenian Catholicos, died on May 
5, 1954. Mgr. Vazgen Baljian, Armenian Bishop 
in Bucharest, Rumania, was elected, receiving one 
hundred and twenty-five votes out of one hundred 
and thirty-seven. The Armenian Bishops, priests 
and laymen delegated by the Armenian communi- 
ties throughout the world were present at Echmiad- 
zin at the election on September 30, 1955. 


Conclusion 


The position of the Christians in the Soviet 
Union is still most unsatisfactory from many points 
of view. The religious instruction of children 
is forbidden; religious propaganda is not allowed; 
State control is very strict, etc. On the other hand, 
we may compare the present position with that 
of 1936, when the clergy were outcasts and 
churches were closed by the hundreds; when there 
were no seminaries, no monasteries and no re- 
ligious periodicals of any kind. We may even 
compare the present with the time immediately 
before the death of Stalin. In comparison, 
we see impressive progress. In concluding my 
book The Christian Church and the Soviet State 
(Macmillan, New York, 1942), I wrote: 

“Nevertheless, it may be taken for granted that 
the Bolsheviks are genuinely anxious to somehow 
settle the religious problem and to find a modus 
vivendi with the Church. The external and in- 
ternal situation urges them to do so. In these con- 


ditions we may expect quite reasonably not only 


that any return to the era of intense religious 
persecution is unthinkable, but that the Soviet con- 
cessions to churchmen will grow further, and may 
eventually create real religious freedom in the 
Soviet Union. . 

“The Church of Christ is eternal. It survived the 
Roman Empire, the dark ages, disorders and trou- 
bles of every kind, invasions, revolutions, wars. It 
christianized the most unlikely societies and institu- 
tions. It may christianize the Soviet State as well.” 

I have nothing to add. 


We have all been deeply concerned about the 
problems and sufferings of our men who were 
taken prisoner by the enemy in the Korean war. 
In a recent speech Major William E. Mayer of 
the U. S. Marine Corps told of the findings of a 
-U. S. military commission. This commission 
stated that the Chinese had found that one of the 
most effective techniques for them to use in prison 
“camps was to develop in American soldiers a feel- 


i 


ing of isolation from all their fellow prisoners. 
Why was it possible for the Chinese to do this? 
According to this report, it was because of weak 
loyalties to family, community, religion and coun- 
try—because of lack of knowledge of American 
history and philosophy—because of lack of con- 
cern about social values. (Jerry Voorhis, Septem- 
ber 10, 1956) 


Contemporary Opinion 


| Pas NORMAL BASES of Asian society—the fam- 
ily as the basic social unit, the village as 
the primary center of communal life, and a sound 
agriculture as the foundation of a developing econ- 
omy—have stood the test of time and must at 
all costs be preserved. Hence, all of those tech- 
niques which may and should be imported into 
Asian countries, to increase the efficiency of eco- 
nomic life, should be used to strengthen and not 
weaken these basic institutions. Excessive and 
unbalanced industrialization, anti-social capitalism 
in all its forms, and the domination of communism 
are equally destructive of Asia’s traditions and must 
be resisted. Family farms of economic size, peas- 
ant proprietorship, cooperatives, craft and cottage 
industries, small decentralized factories, are to be 
encouraged. 

Catholic Bishops Conference 

of India, December, 1955 


The decline of (Catholic) family life owes 
its impetus not only to the secular pressures 
being exerted upon it, but also to the apathy or 
negligence of laymen, the orientation of historical 
attitudes in the Church and a possible misunder- 
standing of the place of the parochial school sys- 
tem in the religious education of Catholic children. 


That many laymen are remiss in their obliga- 
tion to their children is evident. What is perhaps 
less evident is the laymen’s sense of inferiority 
deeply felt in the face of continual emphasis on 
the objective superiority of consecrated virginity 
to the married vocation. The transition from be- 
ing “second best” to being ‘“‘no good” is swifter 
than one might realize. 


With the development of parochial education, 
originally intended as a supplement to the family 
training, the tendency has grown to relegate the 
home to a secondary position as the wellspring in 
the child’s religious education and spiritual for- 
mation. Yet, as Pope Pius XI has told us in His 
encyclical on The Christian Education of Youth, 
“the dignity of Christian parents lies in being 
associated with Christ in the education of theit 
childtensas<” 

ROBERT RAMBUSCH 
Address to the 1956 North 
American Liturgical Week 


In analyzing Soviet affairs, we would be 
blind not to see that a good deal of the un- 
expected has transpired behind the Iron Curtain 
since the death of Stalin and particularly since 
the last Soviet Communist Party Congress. Only 
a politically irresponsible reporter would attempt 
to forecast, at this time, the outcome of current 
Soviet political moves. One thing should be clear 
to all of us, however: No humanitarian considera- 
tions have motivated the actions of Soviet leaders. 
Changes in policy have been forced upon them. 
They were acting in the interest of their personal 
and political survival, and were prompted by con- 
sideration of the domestic and international situa- 
tions. 

The present rulers now call Stalin, Beria and 
others notorious criminals. But we must never 
forget that not a single Communist behind the 
Iron Curtain could rise to a leading position with- 
out having on his conscience the lives of innocent 
people. Communist society has no place for 
humanitarians. Is it to be hoped, then, that these 
criminals might grant the people a measure of 
liberty and risk the danger that their slaves might 
one day act as their judges? One wonders how 
long the Soviet leaders will be able to control the 
forces which they have been forced to bring to life. 

It is of vital importance that the Western world 
see clearly the picture of life behind the Iron 
Curtain, undistorted by the propaganda of those 
who have their own schemes and play their well- 
conceived game, or. by those who act as the un- 
witting tools of Soviet policy. 


B. SOUMAR 
International Peasant Union 
May, 1956 


Apropos the recent Presidential campaign: 

“As I see it, presidential candidates don’t have 
to be the supermen who can do no wrong they 
seem to feel they must pretend to be and that — 
their cohorts raucously insist they are; they don’t 
have to work that hard. All they have to do 
is to be simple and sincere and quiet. Forget 
the calumnies and ear-shattering rhetoric that evety a 
one over the age of ten is sick to death of, and — 
bring to bear instead a little intelligence, common- 
sense and a few dispassionate statements of fact.” 


ILKA CHASE in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, August 26 
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? I believe that a social’ order Which is. de- 
signed to function only as a government ex- 
tensively intervenes with its legal power of coer- 
cion is a violation of the moral order whose pre- 
cepts stress education and conversion. There is 
a rightful place for political action—to maintain 
the peace of society by restraining those who break 
the peace. If men universally understood and 
accepted the mandates of the moral law, there 
would be little or no need for political govern- 
ment to curb immorality. If men do not under- 
stand and accept the mandates of the moral law, 
then coercion will not correct this condition. The 
only correctives are education and conversion, 
understanding and a change of heart. 


BEN MOREELL 
The Freeman, October, 1956 


Marxists tell us that social classes, juris- 
prudence, morals, religion, literature and the 
arts are the reflection of the mode of produc- 
tion. While the Marxists are right in stressing 
the influence of economics in history, they are 
wrong in their main thesis. Religion is much 
older than Marxism. Rather it is the other way 
about. Economics, morals, jurisprudence, social 
relations, literature and the arts are mainly the 
reflections of the religion, the philosophy of life, 


which is dominant in society. An economy in a. 


Buddhist culture will differ from that of a Cath- 
olic, and an economy in a Calvinist will differ 
from both Catholic and Buddhist, no matter what 
the theory or external form of the economy. 
The Irish Rosary 
July-August, 1956 


Until now, Poland and the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic have been the main 
props of Soviet rule in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Unless the Soviets can counteract what 
has happened in Poland, one of these props will 
have received a damaging blow and the other may 
easily be affected. There is unrest among the 
Magdeburg laborers; spreading discontent has been 
noted by all observers of the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many; under such conditions it is hardly conceiv- 
able that the régime of the Soviet-occupied zone 
of Germany is to survive unchanged. 
It will be practically impossible for the Soviets 
to use force in Poland if they want to save face. 


- For the Kremlin the time has come to demonstrate. 


Peo 


that there is at least some truth in its principles of 
peaceful co-existence and of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations. At this 
moment, military intervention would mean a heavy 
loss of prestige. However, another aspect of the 
situation is that in tacitly condoning the idea of 
“various toads to Socialism,” the Kremlin hopes 
the Communist movement as such will become 
more attractive. 

The Bulletin, October 25 

German Federal Gov. 


Fragments 


Wa Pte WORD OF CHRIST caused a true overthrow 

of the common manner of viewing hu- 
man relations in a material world. It teaches a 
curbing of the instinct which is inclined toward 
unbridled pleasure in the riches of nature. It 
teaches preference for poverty as a means of at- 
taining personal freedom and performing social 
service.” (Pope Pius XII to the first congress of 
the International Economic Association. ) 


“There is a limit to how high industry and the 
government can go-on fringe benefits,” Archbishop 
Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati told some two hundred 
and fifty delegates to Xavier University’s Con- 
ference on the Moral and Social Bases on Labor- 
Management Relations in Cincinnati, in May of 
this year. 

Union pressure for ever-increasing “fringe bene- 
fits’ could lead to socialism in America, the Arch- 
bishop said. There is too much agitation and 
pressure for extending those benefits, and the 
money they cost would “‘go better in the pay en- 
velope,” the Archbishop stated. 


The Census Bureau reported in August the na- 
tion’s population had passed the 168,000,000 mark 
in July. The Bureau estimated our population 
would reach 200,000,000 by 1970. . 

An official of the Census Bureau said the popu- 
lation was increasing at the rate of 7,200 persons 
a day. Projecting the present rate of growth, the 
Bureau estimated 177,426,000 by 1960 and 190,- 
000,000 by 1965. A total of 213,000,000 should 
be reached by 1975. 9»: A 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Procedure 


Action 


ASSISI INTERNATIONAL LITURGICAL CONGRESS 


oe THE PRESENT POSITION of the liturgical 
movement is compared with what it was 
thirty years ago, it is clear that undeniable pro- 
gress has been made both in extent and in depth. 
Interest brought to the Liturgy, proposals put into 
practice, and the active participation of the faith- 
ful have evolved in a way that would have been 
difficult to guess at that time. ... The liturgical 
movement is thus displayed as a sign of God’s 
providential dispositions at the present time, of 
the movement of the Holy Spirit in the Church, 
to draw men more closely to the mysteries of the 
Faith and the treasures of grace which are derived 
from the active participation of the faithful in the 
liturgical life.” 


With this impressive and encouraging statement 
Pope Pius XII introduced his address of welcome 
to the 1,300 delegates to the first International 
Liturgical Congress who had come down to Rome 
from Assisi at the conclusion of their four-day 
meeting during which no less than fifteen pre- 
pared addresses were given by world-renowned 
leaders in the liturgical apostolate. The Congress 
began in Assisi on the evening of Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 18, with a message of welcome from Bishop 
Carlo Rossi of Italy, representing the Committee 
on Organization. The concluding address on Fri- 
day evening was delivered by Cardinal Lercaro 
of Bologna. A special train carrying the dele- 
gates left Assisi on Saturday morning and ar- 
rived in Rome at noon. The Holy Father very 
graciously accommodated the delegates by coming 
to the Vatican from his summer residence in 
Castelgandolfo to deliver his special address. He 
spoke in French on this occasion. 


In praising the progress of the liturgical move- 
ment, the Pope hearkened back thirty years. His 
chronological reference was singularly accurate, 
especially in regard to the movement in the United 
States. If any year could possibly be assigned as 
marking the inception of the liturgical apostolate 
in our country, that year would be 1926. For it 
was in 1926 that the first issue of Worship (Orate 
Fratres) appeared. It was in this same year that 
Dom Virgil Michel’s English translation of Dom 


Lambert Beauduin’s pioneering treatise, Liturgy 
the Life of the Church, was published as No. 1 
of Series I of the Liturgical Press’ Popular Litur- 
gical Library. The tremendous increase in the 
number of publications of various types devoted 
to the liturgy since 1926 is in itself an index of 
the growth of the liturgical movement in the past 
three decades. 


Very properly is St. Pius X regarded as the 
Pope who officially initiated the present liturgical 
restoration. ‘The chief drivng force, both in the 
matter of doctrine and practical application,” to 
quote our present Holy Father, “came from the 
Hierarchy, and in particular, from our saintly 
predecessor, Pius X, who by his Motu Proprio, 
Abhine duos annos, of October 23, 1913, gave a 
decisive impulse to the liturgical movement.” (Ad- 
dress to the First International Liturgical Cong- 
ress) But the movement has yielded its richest 
and most abundant fruit in the pontifcate of Pope 
Pius XII. Hence the statement of Cardinal Mc- 
Guigan of Toronto to the recent North American 
Liturgical Week that our present Holy Father 
would be recognized in history as the “Pope of 
the Liturgy.”. Very appropriately, too, did the 
historic Assisi Congress disclose as its purpose a 
study of “The Renewal of the Liturgy and the 
Care of Souls under the Pontifcate of Pope Pius 
XII.” This general objective of the Congress was 
treated by Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, in the first 
paper read to the delegates in Assisi. Briefly, 
our Holy Father's far-reaching measures of restora- 
tion in pastoral liturgy embrace the following: the 
encyclicals Mystic? Corporis on the Mystical Body, 
Mediator Dei on the liturgy, and the rather recent 
pronouncement on sacred music; the new trans- 
lation of the Psalms; the Apostolic Constitution, 
Christus Dominus, relaxing the Eucharistic fast; 
permission to celebrate Holy Mass at evening 
hours under certain circumstances; permission to 
use bi-lingual rituals; simplification of the rubics 
of Holy Mass and the Divine Office; and the re- 
stored Holy Week. Each of these constituted the 


Subject of one or more papers read at the Congress. 
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The scholarly efforts of the speakers at the 
Assisi Congress to properly evaluate the Holy 
Father's program toward a liturgical renewal in 
the Church quite naturally led them to discuss 
further possible measures, particularly such as 
would make easier the more active particpation 
of the laity in the Church’s public worship. That 
we are warranted in looking to further revisions, 
e.g., in the Divine Office, was disclosed by Car- 
dinal Cicognani and Cardinal Lercaro. The latter 
noted that the Divine Office was developed in 
monastic institutions and is adapted to that form 
of life, whereas it poses several problems for 
priests who are charged with the care of souls. 
Cardinal Lercaro discussed several possible revi- 
sions which would not only make the Divine Office 
better adapted to the life of parish priests, but 
would also contribute more freely to the enrich- 
ment of their spiritual lives. In view of the posi- 
tion and prestige of those who discussed this sub- 
ject, it is considered very likely that a revision 
of the Breviary will be made in the not too distant 
future. 


Other principal changes mentioned at Assisi 
concerned the use of the vernacular in the liturgy 
and the extension of the holy order of the deacon- 
ate to married men. Frequent references were 
made to the vernacular by the speakers. Each 
mention drew applause, particularly from the Ger- 
man and English-speaking groups of delegates. 
Undoubtedly anticipating that the vernacular 
would come up for discussion, and possibly with 
a view to preclude any rash precipitation, Cardinal 
Cicognani, in his opening address, extolled the 
use of Latin in the liturgy. In his address, the 
Holy Father made this brief reference on the sub- 
ject: “It would be superfluous to call to mind 
once more that the Church has grave motives for 
firmly insisting on the absolute obligation of the 
priest celebrating Mass to use Latin, and _ also, 
when Gregorian chant accompanies the Holy 
Sacrifice, that this be done in the Church’s tongue.” 
On the other hand, the Church in recent times 
has relaxed her rigor in the use of Latin in the 
liturgy. The bi-lingual rituals attest this fact. 
Leaders in the liturgical movement generally hope 
for a further relaxation which would permit the 
vernacular to be used in the recitation of the 
- Divine Office and in the Mass of the Catechumens. 


The proposal of a “lay deaconate” was made in 
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“reinstating” the office of the deacon is to relieve 
over-burdened ptiests in the parishes and missions. 
While it was advocated that the restored office 
of the deaconate be tried in the mission fields, it 
is to be noted that such a recommendation also 
came from the recent North American Liturgical 
Week which noted that deacons could be of great 
assistance in making possible the solemn celebra- 
tion of the liturgy, especially that of Holy Week, 
in smaller parishes and communities where it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to secure the services 
of extra priests. 


Reports from various nations represented at 
Assisi gave impressive accounts of the enthusiastic 
reaction of priests and people generally to the 
restored Holy Week. The delegates were stirred 
by the paper read by Bishop Otto Spiibeck of Meis- 
sen whose diocese lies behind the Iron Curtain in 
the East Zone of Germany. The opportunities 
for more active participaton of the people and 
for a public demonstration of their Faith as pro- 
vided in the restored Holy Week liturgy were 
described as a veritable Godsend to souls laboring 
under Communist oppression. 


A note of sadness accompanied the reading of 
the report from the United States. Archbishop 
Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City, Mo., designated 
by Cardinal Mooney to submit this report, was 
stricken on his way- to Assisi. He died in Milan. 


‘His report was read by Bishop Leo F. Dworschak, 


Auxiliary of Fargo. Before reading the report, 
Bishop Dworschak paused to pay official tribute 
to Archbishop O’Hara. A similar gesture was 
made by a member of the German Hierarchy in 
reference to the late Bishop Wilhelm Weskamm 
of Berlin, whose death occurred a few weeks be- 
fore the Congress. Bishop Weskamm was origi- 
nally scheduled to address the Congress. 


The Congress at Assisi must be regarded as a 
most important milestone in the liturgical move- 
ment. It was truly international in its represen- 
tation. While it is sadly true, as Father Ferdi- 
nando Antonelli, O.F.M., official of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, told the Congress, that 
Catholics as a whole have been separated so long 
from the common prayer of the Church that it 
will require generations of re-education to bring 
them back to active, genuine participation in this 
worship, we have every reason to be encouraged. 
The progress made, as the Holy Father himself 


has observed, would have been difficult to guess 


_ Assisi by Bishop Wilhelm van Bekkum, Vicar 
thirty, or even ten, years ago. Let us hope that 


Apostolic of Ruteng, Indonesia. The purpose of 
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the misrepresentations and distortions of the na- 
ture and objectives of the liturgical movement will 
soon cease. They constitute a major obstacle 


Looking Forward to the New Era 
of Economic Expansion 


APs YEAR THE Semaines Sociales de France 
convened for the forty-third time. The theme 
of the meeting, held in Marseilles, was the human 
needs for economic expansion. The conference 
opened on July 17 in the presence of many Bishops. 
Msgr. Gros, Vicar General, represented the Arch- 
bishop of Marseille, who was ill. Msgr. Gros 
read the message of the Pope. In his message, the 
Holy Father congratulated the leaders of the 
Semaines for their untiring efforts and their cour- 
age to study the most complicated problems. The 
Pope stressed that his predecessors were much pre- 
occupied with the human ends of economics. 
Work is intended to be the instrument of the 
material and moral betterment of man, although 
often it served to his depravation. The Pope wel- 
comed the new era of the perfected techniques: 


“In our days, truly, the power of technology, to 
block the irreversible progress of which is utopian, 
combines with the demographic growth and hopes 
of peoples for a better life in order to direct the 
nations on the road of economic expansion with 
all its attendant efforts of investment, equipment, 
reorganization and management of the territory. 
It is necessary to consider this situation with care, 
certainly, but also with a healthy optimism. Isn’t 
growth a normal sign of a healthy economy of 
people? It is unreasonable and un-Christian to 
approach the future with defeatism. The Church, 
on the contrary, invites the faithful to recognize 
in the astonishing progress of science and realiza- 
tion of the plan of God who gave to man the 
discovery and the exploitation of the world’s 
wealth: ‘Fill the earth and subdue it! (Gen. I, 28) 
If the machine, which only yesterday was no more 
than a tool, rendered more and more perfect and 
powerful, can now replace the hand which touches 
and guides it, the eye which observes and con- 
trols, and the memory which preserves the past; 
if it takes the place not only of the laborer but the 
accountant as well, and, up to a point, of the tech- 
nician himself, opening in this way before in- 
dustry the unsuspected possibilities, for all that we 
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toward the achievement of the goals pointed out 


to us by the Holy Father. 
FATHER SUREN 


must thank God who gave to man the ability to 
accomplish such things.” 

The Pope warned people against the blind con- 
fidence in technical progress and economic ex- 
pansion. Production is not an end in itself to 
produce as much as possible as cheaply as possible. 
The high standard of living and the abundance of 
material goods may very well be dangerous if they 
will make man to forget his final end and the 
law of God. The true purpose of economic ex- 
pansion is to create material conditions, stable and 
open to all, which will secure for man and de- 
velopment of his spiritual and cultural life. 


The Pope discussed the manner in which Chris- 
tians should behave on the threshold of the new 
era. The grave danger for many consists in their 
inability to use their leisure properly. Leisure 
should be used for the development of culture, 
moral and spiritual progress; but it may also be 
abused. Again, economic expansion does not 
only demand scientists and technicians; it also 
affects workers and their families. There may be 
unemployment. Expansion must be in the inter- 
ests of all and must be just. The Pope recom- 
mended to the Semaines the study of the problem 
of the redundant labor and technical education. 
The Pope ended his message by stating the duty 
of Christians in the face of economic expansion. 


The conference was attended by 3,000 mem- 
bers, including many foreigners, particularly Ger- 
mans and Belgians. 


The assembly at the opening was very impres- 
sive. It included the Nuncio, Msgr. Marella, the 
Archbishops of Aix, Bordeaux and Avignon, 
Bishops of Nimes, Frejus, Ajaccio, Sainte Claude, 
Montepelier, etc., among the ecclesiastics. There 
were also many parliamentarians, politicians, trade — 
unionists, scientists and technicians present. Mr. 
Charles Flory, president of the Semaines, in his 
inaugural lecture on “Economic Expansion—Re- 
newal of Social Problems,” stressed that “we are — 
for the economic expansion so far as it favors the 
general rise of the standard of living and not in- 
divdual profit.” Professor Guitton pointed out 
that for economic expansion there is a need for 
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“mew men and new equipment. M. Blardone, of 

| the Catholic University of Lyons, traced the evolu- 
tion of various types of economies in the modern 
world. M. Baboulene, an eminent French Tech- 
nician, analyzed the economic situation of France 
—the under-development of certain provinces and 
various disparities and defects. 


The next day, July 18, was inaugurated by the 
lecture of Fr. Laurent, S.J., editor of Revue de 
l’Action Populaire. He essayed to show the con- 
nections which must exist between technical, eco- 
nomic and human progress. Prof. Piettre, of 
Strasbourg University, described how economic ex- 
pansion could be made to serve the economy of 
needs. The third day, July 19, was also dedicated 
to general meetings. Prof. Joseph Folliet, editor 
of La Chronique Sociale, spoke on “The Revolu- 
tion as Myth and Reality.’ The substance of 
Social Catholicism, according to the vice president 
of the Semaines, is that although it is revolutionary 
in its aims, it prefers a slow but safe evolution to 
violent and costly jumps. The last two speakers of 
the day were M. Bloch-Laine, director General of 
the Savings Bank, and Father Bigs, S.J., director 
of Action Populaire. The Jesuit analyzed the com- 
munity as founded on justice and on an order 
based on freedom. The banker studied the prob- 
lem of investment which is essential for economic 
expansion. He was sure that the state has enough 
means to encourage the investment. 


The last three days were dedicated to the study 
of concrete problems. On July 20, Prof. Barrere 
lectured on how wages must be managed to assist 
economic expansion. M. Bouladoax, president of 
C.F.T.C., a trade unionist, spoke on the position 
of the trade unionist in relation to economic ex- 
pansion. The trade unions are ready to play 
their part in common endeavor, but they do not 
want to be mislead. The state and other social 
classes must cooperate with all sincerity. The day 
was concluded by the lecture of M. Perrin, who 

spoke on the role of management in economic 
expansion: It is a magnificent task for manage- 
ment, but also exhausting. 
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The last two days of the conference were busy 
ones. On July 21, M. Estirangin, a former presi- 
dent of the National Federation of the Centres 
of Agricultural Studies, spoke on the part of the 
countryside in economic expansion. M. Arvighi 
de Casanova, director of the Inland Trade Depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Trade and Industry, de- 
scribed how trade could be adapted for better 
service to the producer and to the consumer alike. 
M. Dessus spoke on ways in which economic ex- 
pansion could be promoted regionally. 


The last day of the conference saw three more 
speakers. M. Conquet spoke on the new pros- 
pect for professional training. M. Delavignette, 
Governor General of France Overseas, dwelt on 
the economic and social development of the over- 
seas territories. Finally, M. Léon Daum, member 
of the High Authority of the Community Coal 
and Steel, spoke on the international harmoniza- 
tion of the expanding economies with a view to 
achieve the union of nations in peace. 


An evening Mass concluded the conference 
which was one of the best attended and most 
interesting in the history of the Semaines Sociales. 
A book dealing with the more important discourses 
will appear at the end of the year and could be 
acquired from La Chronique Sociale de France, 
16 Rue du Plat, Lyons 2°, France. 


Besides the general meetings, the conference 


also had three series of special meetings daily, 


called carrefours, which provided for debates im- 
possible at the general meetings. These carre- 
fours dealt with “the Future of the Young,” “Man- 
agement of Territories’ and ‘Relations between 
Work and Economic Experiences.” Regardless of 
France’s political instability and external difficul- 
ties, the growth of production is such that care- 
ful observers believe that the French standard of 
living can be improved one hundred per cent with- 
in ten years. The problems connected with eco- 
nomic expansion are now urgent in France. 


S. BoLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England 


“Church law is not an end in itself. It ts 

a means to an end. Like everything else in 

the Church, it is at the service of the salus ani- 

marum (the salvation of souls) and is therefore 
- matter of pastoral care.” (Pope Pius XII) 
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“Religion today is rather the fashion in the 
United States. It is divorced from the ques- 
tion of truth. It is being marketed under all kinds 
of alien labels such as ‘peace of mind,’ success 
in business, social prestige, and even health.” 
(Rev. Avery R. Dulles, S.J.) 


SOCIAL 


The Disappearing Family Farm 


Piste FAMILY FARMS SUBCOMMITTEE of the House 

Agriculture Committee, after extensive hear- 
ings throughout the country, has reported the dis- 
appearance of 600,000 U. S. farms between 1950- 
54. The report warned that this is a serious 
threat to the American economy. 


Family farms were passing out of existence 
during the period 1950-54 at a rate ten times as 
fast as they vanished between 1920-40. The sub- 
committee noted that for eleven years, 1941 to 
1952, farm income was at or above 100 per cent 
parity. Then it turned downward, even while 
non-farm per capita income was increasing. Ap- 
parently the decline in income speeded the flight 
of families from the farm to the cities. 

In their report the subcommittee says the year-long 
study “‘disclosed an area in the national economy where 
free enterprise is suppressed, where effort is without 
due reward, and where opportunities are but few for 
some to follow in the footsteps of their fathers, to 
venture into individual and family enterprises upon the 
land.” Benefits of U. S. farm legislation should “be 
limited to the output level of the family-type farm,” the 
group advocated. 


Credit Union Aids the Unemployed 


ya PLANT LAYOFFS jolted scores of Michigan 

credit unions this past year. Savings for the 
most part stopped or increased very little. Loans 
increased and some members had difficulty mak- 
ing payments on their loans. 


The Local 724 Federal Credit Union in Lansing, 
Michigan, however, came up with a plan to hel 
its unemployed members. Kenneth McCreedy, 
treasurer of the Local 724 Federal Credit Union, 
pointed out that this was the time when the un- 
employed members needed money the most and 
when it was hardest for them to get. Mr. Mc- 
Creedy emphasized that the plan wasn’t another 
scheme for jobless pay, but rather a help to mem- 
bers to avoid eviction, repossessions and other 
harrassments. 

The plan works thus: An unemployed credit union 
member applies for a loan and, if he otherwise quali- 
fies, his loss of job does not hinder his obtaining the 
loan. He then deposits this money to his share account 
where he can draw out $10.00 a week or 50 per cent 
of his weekly unemployment compensation, whichever 
is greater. The member can repay this loan when his 
financial position permits. 


REVIEW 


Japanese Settlers for Bolivia 


NEW IMMIGRATION agreement permits a 

maximum of 1,000 Japanese families or 6,000 
persons to settle in Bolivia in the next five years 
for agricultural development. Signed August 2 
in La Paz by Foreign Minister Manuel Barrau of 
Bolivia and Parliamentary Vice Foreign Minister 
Junio Morishita of Japan, the agreement had been 
in negotiation for two years. 

The new settlers will include doctors, veterinar- 
ians, entrepreneurs, and agricultural and indus- 
trial technicians as well as farmers. The immi- 
grants will get grants of state land and will be 
accorded other forms of assistance. They will 
receive equal treatment with Bolivian citizens un- 
der social security and labor laws. 

There are now approximately 1,600 Japanese nationals 
residing in Bolivia. Seventy per cent of them are small 
business men in La Paz and twenty per cent are in 
farming. 


The Amazing Volkswagen 


A IT Is SAID, like their cars bigger 
™ and better with more powerful engines. Ad- 
vertisements document this fact as well as do 
the police records on drag-racing, which essentially 
tests the power of the engine to reach a high 
speed from a dead stop in a very short distance. 


However, today, in less than four years, the 
beetle-like Volkswagen (people’s car from Ger- 
many) has emerged as the foreign-car leader in 
the U. S.~ In 1952, the first year Volkswagens 
were sold in the U. S., 600 were distributed. By 
1955 distribution had reached 34,000 annually, 
and in 1956 total sales should reach 55,000. 


The Volkswagen sells for $1,525, fully 
equipped except for a radio. Prospective buyers _ 
must wait three to four months for delivery from — 
the fourteen nation-wide distributors. Prospective 
customers in Germany have to wait six to eight 
months. The car is a two-door, four-cylinder 
model very small by U. S. standards and the sup- 
posed American preference for large, powerful 
cars. 


Attempting to explain the car’s meteoric rise in 


popularity, dealers, owners and competitors say 
there are three main factors: low price and main- 
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ttenance costs; low fuel consumption (32 miles 
tto a gallon of gas) and low depreciation. Low 
‘depreciation results from the fact that each yeat’s 
mew models have only minor changes thus enhanc- 
ling resale value. Volkswagen owners also say 
that it satisfies basic family transportation needs. 

Volkswagenwerk, GMBH, the parent company in 
(Germany, has no owner. The factory at Wolfsburg is 
supervised by the West German Government. The com- 
t pany, turned over to the Bonn Government by British 
‘occupation forces after World War II, will be restored 
[to private Ownership as soon as a competent proprietor 
ccan be found. 


Protestant Rural Churches Being 
Abandoned 


‘THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Town and Country Church 
\Department has disclosed that 1,000 Protestant 
icountry churches have been closed in the U. S. 
‘each year for the past several years. Speaking to 
;a three-day National Convocation on the Church 
in Town and Country, in St. Louis, Rev. Richard 
'Comfort told 1,000 rural leaders that the day of 
“preaching only” was past. He said that such 
things as Christian education and discussion groups 
were a vital necessity to the rural Protestant church. 
A study by Lawrence M. Hepple, rural socio- 
logist of Missouri University, showed that fewer 
than one-fourth of the persons living in the State 
of Missouri’s rural areas attend church regularly. 
Part of the difficulty was ascribed to the fact that 
Protestant churches are often located miles from 
the villages where potential members live. 

The Hepple study was carried on in coopeta- 
tion with the Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. It surveyed 505 
rural churches and 345 Protestant clergymen in six 
sample areas. 


Missouri’s rural ministers were found to have an 

average cash salary of $1,591 a year. So-called “church- 
type” clergy received $1,812, as compared with only 
$871 for “sect” or small church ministers. However, 
when total income, including salary and other sources, 
was computed, the average was $2,705 with all ministers 
included. In total income, small church ministers 
averaged $2,741 and the church-type minister, $2,693. 
- Other findings on the state’s rural ministers were: 
16.2 per cent have no life insurance or retirement pro- 
grams; they travel an average of 10,000 miles a year, 
but only 17.7 per cent are given a travel allowance; 
60 per cent get no vacations. 
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Soil Bank Costs 


N OCTOBER 18, the Agriculture Department 

reported that farmers in forty-one states had 
received soil bank payments totaling $68,501,532 
through October 12. This was a $50,000,000 in- 
crease over September 28, at which time only 
$18,000,000 had been paid. 

The report showed that Iowa farmers received 
the largest total payments, $20,714,412. Texas 
farmers received $7,852,242 for the second largest 
total thus far. Thirteen other states receiving 
more than a million dollars to date were: Colo- 
rado, $1,640,118; Illinois, $4,218,253: Indiana, 
$2,865,657; Kansas, $1,216,957; Kentucky, $1,- 
891,718; Louisiana, $1,384,395; Minnesota, $1,- 
685,523; Missouri, $3,741,213; Nebraska, $2,858,- 
073; New Mexico, $1,126,652; N. Carolina; $2,- 
203,391; Oklahoma, $2,611,809, and S. Dakota, 
$4,518,116. Twenty-six states, in varied amounts, 
received less than a million dollars each. 

The soil-bank program provides Government pay- 
ments to farmers who reduce acreage of surplus crops. 
The Agriculture Department announced that 193,253 
wheat farmers had signed agreements placing 9,051,292 
acres under the 1957 acreage reserve for winter wheat. 
Should farmers comply with requirements of the pro- 
gram, they are eligible to receive $170,147,035 in soil 
bank payments. The deadline for signing agreements 
was October 5, but relaxation of regulations has per- 
mitted additional farmers to sign after the deadline. 


Importance of Proper Nutrition 


Be PSYCHOLOGICAL and spiritual importance of 

proper nutrition was stressed by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII in an address to delegates to the 
Second International Congress on Dietetics. The 
Holy Father told the delegates that the Church 
is vitally interested in the international activities 
of the congress, not only because of their humani- 
tarian importance, but also because of the spiritual 
problems they involve. 

The science of dietetics, the Pope pointed out, 
attempts from humanitarian motives to establish 
standards for the reasonable nutrition of various 
groups, and works to educate people in better 
eating habits. He recommended that emphasis be 
given to the education of children in matters of 
nutrition in connection with their meals at school. 

The Holy Father recalled that food has in past times 
been given a religious meaning and that God Himself 
gave food the status of a sacred rite ‘as a sign of the 
intimate union He desires between Himself and each 
man and of the fraternal charity He wants to establish 
in the world.” 


CELAM 


Te HOLY SEE has established the Latin-Amer- 

ican Bishops’ council with its headquarters at 
Bogota, Colombia. The organization will be 
known as Consejo Episcopal Latino Americano, 
CELAM. By-laws were given to the council by 
the Holy See and it was placed directly under the 
Sacred Consistorial congregation. 

Msgr. Julian Mendoza, priest of the Diocese 
of Cali, Colombia, was named provisional secre- 
tary by Pope Pius XII. CELAM will enable 378 
Bishops of Latin America and the Caribbean, hav- 
ing care of 176 million Catholics, to speak as one, 
in meeting the problems of the Church in the 
Americas. 

The secretariat, with its central headquarters in 
Bogota, will consist of six departments: Propaga- 
tion and defense of the faith, education, clergy 
and religious institutions, the lay apostolate, social 
action and charities. Both priests and laymen will 
compose the secretariat with the clerical members 
coming from a number of different countries of 
Latin America. 


Bogota has been designated as the site for the 
council’s first meeting, November 5 to 15. 
enteen archbishops and bishops, who will make up 
CELAM, have been named by the hierarchies of 
their countries. 


The seventeen archbishops and bishops of the council 
are: Archbishop Ruben Odio Herrera, Archbishop Ra- 
fael Ignacio Arias, Archbishop Nicolas Fasolino, Bishop 
Armando Gutierrez, Jaime Cardinal de Barros Camara, 
Bishop Manuel Larrain, Bishop Tulio Boterro Salazar, 
Archbishop Cesar Antonio Mosquera, Archbishop 
Miguel Dario Miranda, Archbishop Jose Mena Porta, 
Bishop Federico Perez Silva, Bishop Luis Baccino, Arch- 
bishop Patrick Finbar Ryan, O.P., Archbishop Enrique 
Perez Serantes, Archbishop Octavio Beras, Bishop Remy 
Augustin and Bishop James P. Davis. 


—_. 


90 Million Japanese 


CCORDING TO THE Statistics Bureau of the 
Prime Ministet’s Office, Japan’s population 
passed the 90 million mark in June. Japan, which 
is not quite as large as the State of California, has 
a population density of 243 persons per square 
kilometer. Only two countries in the world have 
gteater population density—the Netherlands 
where the density rate is 324, and Belgium with 
288 persons per square kilometer. . 
This population milestone underscores Japan’s 
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need for places to send her “surplus” population. 
Currently each hectare (about 24% acres) of arable 
land is called upon to feed almost eighteen per- 
sons. ‘This is in contast of 1953 when the same 
amount of land had to support only fourteen peo- 
ple. The Statistics Bureau stated that the popula- 
tion has increased by 18 million since the end of 
World War II. Japanese population authorities 
predict the 100 million mark in population will 
be reached before 1970. 


The rapid population growth has had unfor- 
tunate repercussions. Thus, births have declined 
from the postwar high in 1947 and 1948 of 
2,718,000 to about 1,754,000 annually in 1954 and 
1955. It is estimated that there were in the last 
year over 1,000,000 legal abortions and possibly 
1,500,000 illegal abortions. 


In 1871, when the first family register was com- 
piled, Japan’s population stood at 34,800,000. By 1871 
it had grown to 40 million; by 1912 it was 50 mil- 
lion; in 1946, 60 million; and in 1947, 70 million. 
Eighty million was reached in 1948 and the next 10 
milion in growth came in less than eight years. 


Employment of Older Workers 


Jee C. O'BRIEN, in The Monitor, October 19 
issue, reveals how Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell has been working effectively to break 
down the barriers which many employers are 
raising against employment of the so-called 
“older workers.” As the proportion of persons 
over forty-five years of age rises, due to extension 
of the normal life span, the employment prob- 
lems of our older citizens are becoming increas- 
ingly acute. 

Secretary Mitchell was not the first to become 
aware of the problems of the older workers, but 
he appears to have been the first to attempt to do 
something about it. Several months ago he made 
a pilot study of the job performance of older 
workers to find out whether there was any basis — 
for the belief of employers that older workers 
were less efficient than younger workers. 


From his long experience as a personnel officer _ 
for large retail establishments, Mitchell had come 
to the conclusion that chronological age was not 
a reliable measure of a worker's worth. When 
the pilot study developed data supporting his 
conviction, he followed up by allocating $500,00 
in special funds to states to help older workers 
obtain jobs. : } 


through the age fifty-four. 
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Mitchell’s study, carried out in eight clothing 


cand shoe manufacturing plants, showed that the 


output of piece-rate workers remained stable 
And the output of 
ithose in the 55-64 age group was at least ninety 
|per cent as high as that of the younger groups. 
.Many individual workers in the 55-64 age groups, 
‘according to the survey, had higher output rates 
ithan those of the average worker in younger age 
,groups. Many younger workers, on the other 
hand, had a lower output than the average of 
the older workers. 


Since the completion of the study, Mitchell has 
traveled around the country reporting what his 
survey showed to employer groups and trade asso- 
ciations. 


“The only reliable way to judge a worker,” he 
told one group recently, “is on his individual 
experience, skills, abilities and performance—not 
on his chronological age.” 


Secretary Mitchell is trying to convince em- 
ployers that it is to their advantage to retain their 
older workers and to hire persons forty-five years 
of age and older when they need additional em- 
ployes. For one thing, he points out, twice as 
many older job-seekers as younger job-seekers have 
held skilled jobs. They are more stable. They are 
absent from work less than younger employes. 
They are also more flexible—one in four of the 
older job-seekers covered in the survey changed 
occupations in order to get work. 


One of the objections most frequently raised by 
employers to the employment of older workers is that 
they increase the cost of company pension systems. 
Mitchell’s study showed that firms with pension systems 
are much less likely to hire older workers than those 
who do not have them. Firms with pension plans, 
Mitchell discovered, hire only seventeen of every one 
hundred older workers seeking jobs, while those with- 
out pension plans hire forty-five. 

Mitchell challenges the contention of employers that 
hiring older workers increases the ultimate cost of their 


_ pension. plans. 


The older worker, hired later in life, he maintains, 
is likely to receive a smaller pension for a shorter time 
than the young worker who spends most of his working 
life with a single company. This is true because the 
‘size of pensions usually is based on length of service 
and the size of the worker’s earnings in the years just 
before retirement. 


Younger workers, moreover, according to Mitchell’s 


study, have greater opportunity to achieve high earn- 


ings. Their longer life expectancy also means that they 


_ will live longer after retirement and draw pensions for 
longer periods. 


i 
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Religious Revival in Czechoslovakia 


HERE IS A RELIGIOUS revival in Czechoslovakia, 
according to a correspondent for the Milan 
newspaper, I/ Corriere della Sera. 

He wrote that soldiers, women, children and 
people of every age crowd into the churches in 
Czechoslovakia for every service made available 
to them. Religious acts are not openly forbidden 
by law, he stated, but special efforts are exerted 
so that attendance at religious ceremonies is noted 
in the police files on each family. 


The reported increase in religious activities in 
Czechoslovakia parallels similar trends in other Com- 
munist-dominated countries. Last March at the congress 
of the Communist Federation at Rijeka, Yugoslavia, 
Party secretary Nicola Racki complained that too many 
members of the Communist party are showing interest 
in religious functions. He lamented that only one 
child in eighty is not attending church services, and 
that almost everyone is asking a priest to bless his home. 


International Conference of Social Work 
A SYSTEM OF FAMILY allowances in every coun- 
try throughout the world was advocated by 
one of the study groups at the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work which was held 
in Munich. More than 2,800 delegates from fifty- 


five nations took part in the conference. It was 
announced at the conclusion of the meeting that 


the Ninth Congress would take place in Tokyo- 


in 1958. Principal topic for discussion at that 
meeting will be population problems. 

Most of the discussions and decisions of the 
conference came out of the twenty study groups 
organized for the meeting. It was the study 
group on the impact of unemployment on fami- 
lies, which urged “that family allowances be 
adopted in all countries not now having such a 
system.” 

Another study group concluded that the de- 
mands made upon the human being by technical 
progress have created new social needs which have 
not yet been fully met. ‘The nature of these 
stresses,” it said, ‘is such as to expose those who 
are least adaptable to social change to the danger 
of mental breakdown.” | 


The study group on the impact of juvenile delinquency 
in the industrialized society.stressed the need for early 
detection and prevention of behavior difficulties prior 
to the manifestation of true delinquency. But the group 
found that there is insufficient evidence to make any 
general statement on the influence of industrialization 
on the increase of juvenile delinquecy. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ECONOMIC VALUATION OF THE GERMAN CATHOLIC 
CONGREGATION IN WHEELING, W. VA., 1850-1955 


WC INCE THE GOVERNMENT of the United 

States,” writes Father Reiter, S.J., “does 
not support the churches, the means of mainte- 
nance of churches and schools, as well as the sup- 
port of priests and teachers, must be obtained 
through pew rent, collections and school tuition. 
The new immigrant may be inclined to be scan- 
dalized at such things, or he may even go so far 
as to consider religion in America as a business 
and to use this situation as a pretext for staying 
away from the church altogether. The Sixth 
Commandment of the Church, namely, support 
of the Church, generally becomes a stumbling- 
block for German immigrants who have not been 
accustomed to this in Europe. Irish immigrants 
are different in this regard.” (Reiter, S.J., Schema- 
tismus, New York, 1869, p. 7.) 


Since all churches, Protestant as well as Cath- 
olic, endorsed the same system of maintenance, a 
practical Catholic could not be scandalized on this 
score. Only those who were not affiliated with 
any church—and their number ran up into hun- 
dreds - of thousands—could make support of 
church a pretext for swelling the numbers of 
churchless Americans. 


Yet, in Wheeling, as elsewhere, about one- 
fourth of affiliated members contributed to church 
maintenance only in small part, or not at all. In- 
come was derived from pew rent and Sunday col- 
lections, which were taken up by the pastor and 
his assistant. During the years in which Father 
Kreusch, the pastor, had no assistant priest, he 
himself had to make the Sunday collections dur- 
ing his Mass, since laymen would not attend to 
this affair, except in rare cases. 


When the Capuchins took charge of the Ger- 
man congregation, they turned the financial ad- 
ministration over to a committee of eight laymen 
in 1885. These laymen collected the pew rent, 
took up collections during church services and paid 
all outstanding bills. Such lay administration, 
which was introduced with the approval of the 
bishop, removed all distrust that might have been 
previously created. The Capuchin pastors, on their 
part, did not have any difficulties with their trus- 
tees and could thus devote their time entirely to 


the spiritual ministration of their flock. As a 
result, receipts from pew rent were doubled, and 
those from Sunday collections, were trebled. 

Furthermore, the Capuchins opened new sources 
of income by taking up special collections and | 
establishing parish societies. Purchases of vest- 
ments, statues and decorations, as well as repairs 
of church and school, were generally paid by such 
special collections. Even more important were 
donations and work contributed gratis by mem- 
bers of the parish societies for the maintenance of 
church and school. 

For example, rent for the Sisters’ Convent for 
a period of sixty-six years and for two school 
rooms for sixteen years, amounting to a gift of 
$37,320, were donated by the Men’s Conference. 
The Christian Mothers’ Conference gave at least 
$75,000 cash to the church, in addition to free 
cleaning of the church and school, which was — 
worth about $3,000 annually. The Young Ladies’ 
Sodality donated $45,000 cash and free labor worth 
about $1,000. The Alpine Club gave $10,000 
cash; the Young Men’s Conference and Dramatic 
Club, $3,000 cash; and the Third Order of St. 
Francis, $1,500 in cash and goods. All these 
societies further assisted the church by making 
loans either at low interest rates or completely 
interest-free. The beneficial societies made only 
small donations to the church, but they did loan 
money at cheap interest rates, and through their 
sick and death benefits to members, greatly re- 
lieved the burden of the church as regards the 
care of poor and destitute parishioners. 

Without the assistance of the parish societies, 
the congregation of German Catholics in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., could not have developed and ex- 
erted the tremendous influence for good which it — 
actually did exert during a whole century. 


In the following summary of expenses paid by 
the church during the past one hundred years, we _ 
included all the money received from pew rent, 
collections, cash donations and fees for tuition in ~ 
school or school money. The monetary value of 
services given free of charge is mot included. 

We have transposed all money values in the 
1950 depreciated dollar value as it was computed 


tby the U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
!Business Economics, from indexes by the U. S. 
IDepartment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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iin averages of five years. 


Expenses of St. Alphonsus Church and 
School 1856-1953 


Year 


1856 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Expenses 


$ 3,800.00 
Py 


4,510.44 
5,765.18 
8,111.88 
6,894.64 
6,039.80 
6,778.08 
8,025.59 
8,035.84 
5,876.18 
7,980.94 
6,240.57 
7,776.64 
2,342.69 
8,302.17 
5,608.78 
6,599.86 
6,577.03 
23,965.97 
36,671.14 
17,816.94 
13,399.79 
#55715.18 
16,539.36 
16,239.36 
16,903.43 
23,566.75 
12,568.28 
17,410.77 
12,405.78 
10,953.30 
9,304.81 
10,397.62 
10,942.98 
9,336.56 
14,638.82 
13,205.72 
16,012.93 
13,376.41 
10,460.57 
10,511.37 
LU tist 


1950 Dollar Value 
358.6 


BIS 


Expenses in 
1950 Value 


$ 13,626.80 


92.34 
7,207.55 
10,034.98 
9,773.41 
12,829.57 
11,186.74 
13,583.86 
9,360.35 
10,393.88 
10,292.23 
9,834.47 
10,586.00 
15,208.55 
21,399.14 
18,188.06 
15593299 
17,880.57 
22,206.81 
22,235.17 
16,259.90 
21,083.26 
17,267.93 
23,018.85 
6,934.36 
24,574.42 
16,601.99 
19,535.58 
20,928.10 
73,077.72 
116,687.57 
56,693.50 
42,638.13 
48,198.46 
50,726.22 
49,806.12 
51,841.59 
72,279.22 
40,746.36 
56,445.72 
40,219.54 
35,510.60 
30,166.19 
30,672.98 
32,281.79 
27,542.85 
43,184.52 
38,956.67 
43,587.20 
36,410.58 
28,473.67 
28,611.95 
31,879.27 
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Expenses in 


ear Expenses 1950 Dollar Value 1950 Value 
1910 10,292.51 248.4 25,566.59 
1911 11,845.20 " 29,423.48 
1912 10,691.09 26,556.67 
1913 10,994.75 27,310.96 
1914 11,900.76 29,561.49 
1915 10,467.12 DES 24,440.73 
1916 14,616.37 5 34,129.22 
1917 17,108.81 39,949.71 
1918 20,199.06 47,164.81 
1919 32,504.14 75,897.17 
1920 43,293.65 119.4 51,692.62 
1921 20,188.65 ss 24,105.25 
1922 20,813.24 24,851.01 
1923 34,629.07 41,347.11 
1924 25,341.26 30,257.46 
1925 27,190.60 136.0 36,979.22 
1926 25,662.38 i 34,900.83 
1927 30,05 5212 49,034.96 
1928 35,202.86 # 47,875.89 
1929 20,782.90 A 28,264.74 
1930 22,410.39 142.9 32,025.88 
1931 21,018.03 % 30,034.75 
1932 22,742.87 si 32,499.56 
iNWO253} 47,865.54 i 68,399.86 
1934 22,218.69 $ 31,750.51 
1935 19,115.79 173.2 33,108.55 
1936 19,597.43 “ 33,942.75 
1937 21,069.14 4 36,491.75 
1938 21,099.91 36,545.04 
1939 25,835.98 ‘ 44,747.92 
1940 30,205.41 169.7 51,258.58 
1941 21,958.55 ss 37,263.66 
1942 20,358.29 “ 34,548.02 
1943 21,354.91 " 36,239.28 
1944 23,768.65 ‘i 40,335.40 
1945 27,096.94 132.7 35,957.64 
1946 34,272.43 ” 45,479.51 
1947 35,658.96 4 47,319.44 
1948 49,514.54 # 65,705.79 
1949 41,503.57 4 55,075.23 
1950 44,499.92 100.0 44,499.92 
1951 44,887.31 ee 44,887.31 
1952 43,220.92 z 43,220.92 
1953 5727925 if! 57,279.25 
1954 49,248.75 fi 49,248.75 
1955 48,948.15 3 48,948.15 


Total 1,789,788.98 


Total 3,428,452.05 


Economic Valuation of the Societies 


Affiliated With the German Congregation 


The societies affiliated with the German Cath- 
olic Church in Wheeling represented, in their 
democratic organizations, various forms of self- 
government by select groups of parishioners. Duly 
elected officers would govern the society according 
to a constitution and by laws, in pursuance of its 
particular end. A treasurer and a secretary would 
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conduct the financial transactions of the society. 
Besides the donations to the church mentioned 
above, there were expenses to be met for office 
work, relief of members of the society, and charity 
dispensed far and near. Financial reports issued 
quarterly or annually would acquaint members 
with the monetary accounts of the society. 

The following expenses represent payments 
which did not pass through the accounts of the 
church and are mot included in the foregoing list 
of expenses of church and school. They are addi- 
tional expenses enhancing the economic valuation 
of the German congregation. 


Expenses of the societies in addition to the Church and 
School Expenses 
Orphanage 


of St. Alphonsus 1886-1955 $143,281.30 equal $304,186.39 


Columbia Club 1898-1916 96,665.49 240,503.73 
St. Alphonsus Society 1871-1928 75,000.00 193,125.00 
Knights of St. George 1890-1955 50,000.00 102,050.00 
Purgatorial Society 1880-1955 23,000.00 50,094.00 
Christian Mothers 1884-1955 15,000.00 31,845.00 
Vincent de Paul Soc. 1931-1955 12,000.00 14,844.00 
Holy Childhood Assoc. 1893-1955 10,443.35 21,314.87 

Third Order 
of St. Francis 1892-1955 10,356.86 21,038.35 
Young Ladies Sodality 1884-1955 7,000.00 15,246.00 
Young Men's Sodality 1888-1909 1,439.79 4,165.31 
Alpine Club 1909-1916 1,600.00 4,020.46 
Total 445,786.88 1,002,433.05 


Societies whose expenses cannot be estimated 


St. Anthony Bread 1884-1955 
German Benevolent Society 1848-ca 1884 
Knights of St. John 1880-ca 1890 


' Catholic Benevolent Legion 1895-1899 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association 1898-1955 
Uniformed Knights 1897-1899 
Seraph. Work of Charity 1906-1925 
Catholic Federation 1914-1917 
Cadets of St. George 1916-1919 
N. C. of C. Men and Women *1921-1955 
Knights of Columbus 1926-1955 
Parent-Teachers Association 1927-1955 
Alumni Association 1927-1955 
Alumnae Association 1928-1955 
Boys and Girls Scouts 1937-1955 
Catholic Youth's Organization 1940-1955 


Grand Total of Money Expended by the German Catholic 
Congregation of Wheeling 1856-1955 
Expenses of 


Church and School 1856-1955 
Expenses of Societies 1871-1955 


$1,789,788.98 $3,428,452.05 
445,786.88 1,002,433.05 


2,235,575.86  4,430,885.10 


The above amounts are understatements repre- 
senting an ascertained minimum. The reason for 
this is that the accounts of expenses of church and 


the societies are missing for many years, and in 


other years are booked only partially. We have 
complete and accurate accounts of only three, or 
perhaps four, societies. Accordingly, if one men- 
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tally adds $300,000 to $500,000 to our grand 
totals, he will have a closer approximation to thelg! 
actual amounts of money raised and expended by 
the German congregation during the past century. 

Fully ninety per cent (907%) of this money 
was expended in the Wheeling district during the 
thirty years between 1859 and 1900, which saw the 
beginning of the congregation, and at which time 
the whole county had the small population of from | 
22,000 to 48,000, including those living in the | 
city. However, every cent of the money spent | 
during that period was for the benefit of the 
district, in the form of construction of buildings, 
such as church, school, orphanage, club-house and 
priest’s house. Local architects and workmen pro- 
vided the German congregations with buildings 
which have been the pride of the city. 


: 
| 
: 


The years in which property was bought and 
major repairs were made are marked by a sudden 
rise of expenses. Whims of certain pastors were 
gratified by the societies or by individual bene- 
factors. Thus, precious chalices, reliquaries, vest- 
ments, statues, pictures and banners came to be- 
long to the church. When, in 1915, the Sacred 
Congregation issued the decree to have benches, 
instead of cushioned chairs, placed in the sanc- 
tuary, Father Ignatius, then pastor, immediately 
approached the officers of the Third Order Con- 
fraternity to buy such benches, not with church 
funds, but with special donations. The Roman 
decree was not retroactive and the cushioned 
chairs could be used for some time in the future; 
but Father Ignatius wished to wipe out the church 
debt, and he knew that the purchase of the benches 
at a later date, by the church directly, would 
lengthen the time until the church would be debt- 
free. He therefore appealed to the Third Order 
Confraternity for a special gift. When so called 
upon, the various societies have always proven 
themselves most generous, as they have also been 
in celebrating the personal jubilees of their pastors. 


Source-Books: ; 


Expenses of church, 1859-1884. Oblong book, 15% 
by 6%, pages 1-154 

Financial Reports of the church sent to the bishop, | 
1884-1937. Grand Folio, 14% by 9%, pages — 
1-198 . 

Financial Reports of the church sent to the bishop — 
1937-1955. Oblong book, % 

School Record: names of children and amounts of school 
money paid 1859-1866. Oblong book, 15 by 
6%, pages 1-83. 


S 
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School Record: names of children and amounts of school 
money paid 1900-1909. Folio, 12% by 7%, 
pages 2-121. 
‘Account-Book of St. Alphonsus Orphans’ Society, 1898- 
1927. Folio, 12% by 8, pages 22-111. 
‘Account-Book of St. Alphonsus Orphans’ Society, 1928- 
1939. Oblong 15% by 6%, pages 38-61. 
‘Account-Book of the Young Men’s Sodality, 1888-1907. 
Duodecimo 7% by 5, pages 1-100. 
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Account-Book of the Third Order Confraternity, 1892- 
1938. Oblong 12% by 6, pages 2-136. 

Accounts of the Columbia Club 1898-1909. Oblong 
12% by 5%, pages 1-55. 

Accounts of the German Columbia Club 1916-1924. 
Folio 12% by 8%, pages 2-199. 


REV. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


(Correia-Afonso, John, S.J., Even Unto the Indies. 
Ignatius of Loyola and the Indian Missions. 
Sees Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. 
( Garrigou-Lagrange, R., O.P., Beatitude. A commentary 
on St. Thomas’ Theological Summa, Ia IIae, 
qq. 1-54. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
: $6.00. 
| Guide to the Diocesan Priesthood in the United States. 
| Edited by Thomas P. McCarthy, C.S.V. 
Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper bound, $2.00; cloth 
bound, $2.75. 

| Haffert, John M., Russia Will Be Converted. Ave 
see Institute, Washington, New Jersey. 
Mura, Ernest, F.S.V., In Him is Life. Translated by 
Angeline Bouchard. B. Herder Book Co., 

St. Louis. $3.75. 
' O’Connor, Daniel A., C.S.V., Catholic Social Doctrine. 
asa uae Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
Understanding Minority Groups. Edited by Joseph B. 
Gittler. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 


$3.25. 
Weiser, Rex. F. X., S.J., The Holyday Book. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. $3.00. 


Reviews 


Hulme, Kathryn, The Nun’s Story. 
Brown. Boston, 1956. 339 pages. 


Atlantic-Little, 
$4.00. 


HE TITLE OF THIS BOOK does not remotely suggest 

that in it are several murders, including one when 
the skull of Sister Aurelie is split open by an African 
Kiswahili, another when Sister Marie is found dead 
with an ebony knife-handle sticking out of her back. 
Yet these events fit into the skillfully written narrative 
of Gabrielle Van der Mal’s seventeen years as a nun, 
before she left the strict religious order in which she 
hhad served as a nursing Sister. 

Kathryn Hulme’s ability as a writer reminds one of 

a person who is an expert in the use of several cameras: 
a candid camera, a camera with a telescopic lens, and 
a special kind of X-ray camera which can read the 
thoughts and intentions of people. Her vivid pictures 
of convent life are focused as sharply as those of the 
Belgian Congo, where Sister Luke (Gabrielle's name 
in religion) spent the greater part of her life as a 
nursing Sister. 
7 


3 


Gruelling years as a student of tropical diseases, an 
interlude in an asylum for the insane as assistant nurse, 
aboard ship with care-free colonials en route to fabulous 
wealth, head nurse in a Congo hospital, idyllic con- 
valescence in a TB rest home, thrilling months just as 
the great World War II broke over Europe, precarious 
times assisting the Underground during the occupation 
of Belgium—through all of these, the busy caméras 
of Kathryn Hulme are whirring, bringing scenes and 
sentiments, tense hearts and situations, consciences and 
continents in swift succession before the enchanted 
reader. 

It is said that the real person, whom the author called 
Gabrielle Van der Mal, later served with Kathryn 
Hulme in a U. N. refugee mission, and with her came 
to the United States in 1951, where she took a position 
in a large Los Angeles hospital, eventually becoming 
nursing supervisor, and very recently an American citi- 
zen. From her story came the main outlines and many 
details of The Nun’s Story—embellished and enhanced 
from Kathryn Hulme’s own vast travel, writing ex- 
perience, imagination and observation. 

It is a wonderful story, well written fiction that 
stirs the imagination. It has many authentic word 
photos of nuns and others. It does not (and presum- 
ably is not meant to) represent the whole of convent 
life, nor the entirety of monastic training. 

The discussions and soliloquies of Sister Luke are 
part of the plot which explain her leaving the convent, 
not a complete treatise on obedience. The practices 
of obedience represented in the story should not be 
considered a universal maze of minutiae through which 
obedience leads all nuns. Thus, for example, Sister 
Luke’s being required to go each time and ask permis- 
sion—even before helping three Italians trapped in 
quicksand—might have been, in another religious order, 
replaced by a general permission to do all that she 
honestly judged useful to carry out her work in accord 
with the spirit of genuine love of God. Perhaps an- 
other religious order’s type of practice of obedience 
might have been better adapted to Sister Luke’s tem- 
perament and abilities. 

Intelligent readers will know that The Nun’s Story 
is an absorbingly interesting piece of fiction, not a 
vade mecum for votaries of monastic perfection. 


Rev. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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Lyons, Barrow, Jiomorrow’s Birthright. A Political and 
; Economic Interpretation of Our Natural Re- 
sources. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 

1955. Pp. viii + 424. $5.00. 

The natural resources of the United States repre- 
sent our greatest material asset; without them the 
American Nation would be weak and poor. How 
often has this idea been expressed, and how often its 
consequences ignored! For the past fifty years the 
conservationists—Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot 
and their successors—have preached this basic fact. 
Their movement has made great strides. Science and 
technology have given us new techniques for renewing 
soil and forests, for making better use of our minerals 
and our waterpower potential. Many laws have been 
passed by Congress and the state legislatures. Yet we 
are still wasting our birth right at such a rate as ser- 
iously to endanger the welfare of our future citizens 
and the ability of our nation to survive. As Barrow 
Lyons remarks: 


In no other part of the world has the change 
in the way men make the things they want 
flowered so uxuberantly as in the United States ; 
in no other area has the consumption and wast- 
age of natural resources been so magnificently 
accomplished: (p. 385) 


_ The reason for such a situation is basically political. 
The economic exploitation of our resources has given 
men and corporations political power which they are 
continually able to use and to abuse to prostitute the 
long-term interests of the American people to their im- 
mediate profits. This story has been told many times. 
Books and magazine articles, congressional investiga- 
tions, and the Temporary National Economic Commis- 
sion hearings two decades ago brought the story to the 
American people. But these disclosures have been 
greeted with apathy fanned by the propaganda devices 
of those who profit from wasting the national birth- 
right. No previous work, however, brings out the basic 
facts and analyzes their implications so effectively as 
Lyons’ Tomorrow's Birthright. Within the compass of 
a relatively short and highly readable volume, he has 
brought together the record of past greediness and 
malpractice, and the promise of what the scientific future 
may promise us in such fields as waterpower, land use, 
oil, metals, atomic energy and many other resource 
areas. He is not content with merely presenting eco- 
nomic and technical data in a refined popular manner; 
he also lays bare the social and political implications. 


Especially valuable are his accounts of how the private 
utility industry has waged-continual warfare upon pub- 
lic power and the comprehensive development of our 
great river valleys for the sake of victimizing the public 
and repaying profits for itself. Raising the bloody 
spectre of Socialism at every turn and parading the com- 
petitive efficiency of private enterprise, it has tried to 
emasculate the Tennessee Valley Authority and has in- 
hibited the comprehensive development of the Snake 
River at Hell’s Canyon. The private power lobby con- 
tinually asserts that cheaper public power rates are 
illusory and based upon concealed government sub- 
sidies while ignoring the flood control, irrigation and 
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other factors associated with power generation. Yet — 
Lyons can demonstrate, with the aid of Federal Power | 
Commission studies and those of other responsible bodies, 
that publicly owned utilities contribute almost twice | 
as much of their revenues in support of government _ 
than do privately owned ones. This contribution takes | 
the form not only of taxes, but also of cash payments | 
in lieu of taxes and free services to other public agen- 
cies. On the average, public power organizations | 
charge consumer rates one-quarter below those charged 
by private companies. Not only is the profit factor | 
absent, but simultaneously many public power systems | 
show gteater efficiency than do the private utilities. | 
These facts are startling and should help us better to 
evaluate the incessant propaganda put out by private : 
power groups. After all, the great test as to whether 
power or other resources should be developed under 
public authority or private enterprise is the common 
good and the requirements of social justice. 


For Catholics the concepts “common good” and 
“social justice’ have rather well-developed meanings. 
Yet, if there is one field in which the application of 
these terms is ignored in specific cases, it is in the con- 
trol over natural resources. Barrow Lyons has not 
written this book from the viewpoint of Catholic social 
philosophy. Nevertheless, almost everything he says 
(except possibly his remarks on population problems) 
is fully in accord with that philosophy. Here in one 
compact volume will be found all the facts necessary 
to evaluate the problem of resource-control from the 
viewpoint of Catholic thought. This book deserves 
widespread attention from all who are interested in the 
application of social justice. 


EDWARD R. O’CONNoR, PH.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pourrat, S.S., Reverend Pierre, Christian Spirituality. 
Vol. iv, translated by Donald Attwater. The 
Newman Press, 1955. 549 pages. $6. 


It has been said wisely that knowledge must nourish 
love. It is possible that a man may read only to 
learn and not to love. The remedy for such an attitude 
is not to stop learning but to add love to learning. 


For some time there has been a fashion in spiritual 
reading that seemed to dictate emphasis on the affec- 
tive or emotional type of book rather than on the infor- 
mative. And this, I fear, has at times led writers of 
spiritual books—with all the good will in the world, 
no doubt, but in the hope of pleasing their readers— 
to come dangerously near, or even to lapse into, spiritual 
sentimentality. At times, too, this affective writing — 
tends to obscure dogmatic truth in its mode of expres- 
sion and leaves the reader wondering at the sense — 
intended. A few sentences chosen at random from 
recent ‘spiritual books” will illustrate: : 

“Love is all, and all is love; for God is love; when 
you are loving you are partaking in God.” ‘‘And it is _ 
of the very essence of Christianity to face suffering — 
and death not because they are good, not because they 
have meaning, but because the Resurrection of Jesus 


wis robbed them of their meaning.” ‘You are to save 
pat only your own souls, but each soul: for you have 
11 obligation—and a personal obligation !—to save each 
vul in the world today: for you are your brother's 
Heeper. 


Perhaps this affective type of spiritual reading has 
een tolerated for too long a time. Perhaps we ought 
» begin to stress informative reading a little more. 
reading to acquire knowledge of the spiritual life is 
10ther way of saying that we read to dispel our ignor- 
ace; and we all know what tragic spiritual results ensue 


com ignorance. 


- Pourrat’s Christian Spirituality is the kind of spiritual 
eading that will guard us against the pious vacuousness 
rhich selections such as those illustrated in the quota- 
cons above might produce, despite their sincerity and 
‘ffective style. All who read this volume will be im- 
rressed with the splendid treatment of the subject. It 
+ comprehensive, well-written (and well-translated), 
wicid and interesting. I am particularly impressed with 
ae coverage. The author has done an amazing job in 
vacking an immense amount of material into 549 pages. 


The last four centuries of spiritual writing are ana- 
yzed in a critical and mature manner. An encyclo- 
sedic knowledge covering every significant writer who 
Jourished in this period enables Father Pourrat to pre- 
‘ent a properly balanced view of spirituality. There is 
aot only a clear delineation of each theory, but also 
. fair evaluation of the wide range of orthodox and 
aeretical views of Christian perfection. The two heresies 
of Jansenism and of Quietism are dealt with at some 
ength, and the Church’s spiritual ecdysis described as 
she cast off these false teachings. It is refreshing to 
read of these struggles and eventual triumphs of the 
church when they are presented with such theological 
wccuracy, intelligence and clarity. Competence and 
-horoughness are secured by Father Pourrat’s method 
of giving adequate and carefully selected passages in the 
writer's own words; and yet a realistic integration of 
chese quotations is maintained by illuminating intro- 
ductions. 


‘The principle which Father Pourrat announced in an 
earlier volume is his—and the reader’s—safety belt in 
‘he stratosphere of Christian spirituality: “It must be 
borne in mind that spirituality depends on dogma, and 
can only be fully grasped by those whose theological 
equipment is thorough.” (Vol. i, page 169) 

Donald Attwater has greatly enriched the English 
repertory of truly worthwhile spiritual books with this 
excellent translation of a classic in the field. Lay peo- 
ple everywhere in the United States and in all English- 
speaking countries will profit immeasurably. They, as 
well as communities of Sisters, seminaries, priests and 
Brothers, will be able to know better how to chart a 
voyage profitably through the flood tide of spiritual 
books published in recent times, some of which seem 
filled with flotsam of merely personal, ambiguous, un- 
dogmatic, exaggerated or dangerous comments on things 
spiritual, a ee 
' Father Pourrat has always made much of giving the 
Mecike shade of an author’s thought, with copious refer- 
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ences to the best editions of his works. His broad 
acquaintance with the entire field of spirituality will 
help the reader to keep a calm balance, and not go over- 
board on one or another side of moot questions. The 
reader will be less likely to retain too narrow and rigid 
conceptions in reference to such matters as the con- 
templative or active or mixed life, public or private 
prayer, plain chant or polyphony, devotional or liturgical 
or social or personal expressions of piety, mystical con- 
templation or ordinary prayer, and other topics of similar 
kind. 

_ It is sometimes suggested that we are now approach- 
ing, or are in the midst of, a religious revival. We can 
certainly observe signs that the rationalistic or natur- 
alistic view of the universe which a few decades ago 
accompanied the initial successes of science is giving 
way, under pressure of world wars, atomic bombs and 
nuclear physics, to an admission of God’s existence and 
His governance of the universe. It would be an im- 
mense help in furthering the truth in this awakening 
knowledge of God if Catholics were both informed and 
affected by the Church’s teaching. Such books as 
Pourrat’s Christian Spirituality will do much to further 
this ideal. 

REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH:D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Bloy, Leon, She Who Weeps, Our Lady of La Salette. 

Transl. and edited by Reverend Emile La- 

Douceur, M.S. Academy Library Guild, 

Fresno, California, 1956. 167 pages. $3.00. 

This book is written about the mystery of suffer- 

ing, as portrayed in the comments of Leon Bloy on 

the apparitions at La Salette. Suffering is a component 

of sanctity so often that Father Faber wrote: “Sorrow 

is still a form of- success for those to whom nothing 
has succeeded.” 


No drop of Christian suffering is lost, no drop 
wasted: disappointments, betrayals by those we trusted, 
unfulfilled hopes of doing great things for God, even 
the painful sense of helplessness to do what at first 
was thought to be a duty. 


Suffering can mature the soul that suffers united with 
Christ. It can and mysteriously does help to redeem 
souls. We have to be reminded of this. Today so 
many humans are suffering, in ptisons, privations, be- 
reaved. It is timely to recall the role of suffering in 
Christ’s economy of salvation as set forth in the mes- 
sage of La Salette. . 


She Who Weeps is a selection of excerpts from the 
writings of the famous Leon Bloy, carefully translated, 
edited and introduced by a La Salette priest, the Reverend 
Emile LaDouceur. It will be interesting to all who 
want to know more about the message of La Salette, 
given on September 19, 1846, to the two children, 
Maximin and Melanie. 


Rev, Joun J. Jou, SJ. PaD., STL. 
Regis College, Denver 
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MESSAGE OF THE MOST REV. A. J. MUENCH, S.T.D, 
TO THE CATHOLIC CENTRAL UNION 


My DEAR MEMBERS OF THE 
CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMERICA: 


N RESPONSE TO A REQUEST of the distinguished Di- 
I rector of your Central Bureau, Father Suren, and that 
of your esteemed President, Mr. Gittinger, I gladly send 
you a message for your historic convention. 


The city of Wichita has the singular honor of play- 
ing host to your Verein as it begins the second century 
of its existence. In its annals this will ever stand forth 
as an historical landmark. 


Throughout its first century of existence the Verein 
has been in the front ranks of those who championed 
an integral education for Catholic youth. If the 
Church of the United States has today such a splendid 
system of parochial, private, and high schools, which 
laid the foundation for the more than two hundred 
Catholic colleges and universities, it is owing in no 
small measure to the unremitting advocacy by the Verein 
and its generous support of a thoroughgoing Catholic 
education for youth. The reports of the annual con- 
ventions as well as the resolutions and declarations over 
the years bear witness to that. 

The consistent stand for Catholic schools taken by 


the Verein has made a contribution of untold value to 
Church and State. 


First, our Catholic school system has achieved that 
regarding which there is mounting concern in educa- 
tional circles, namely, that moral and spiritual values 
be put into the education of the youth of our nation. 
Our Catholic schools have singularly succeeded in 
achieving this purpose. From the first hour of the 
schoolday to the last the spirit of religion pervades the 
atmosphere of the classroom. The teaching of all 
branches of the curriculum is vitalized by its doctrinal 
tenets. Its ideals furnish the principles that are indis- 
pensable for good Christian living. The rights of youth 
to a full knowledge of God, His commandments, and 
His Church, including all the varied means and _insti- 
tutions for the spiritual and moral well-being of youth, | 
are given full and undisputed recognition. | 

Such an education is integral. An education of this” 
kind, commingled with the moral and spiritual values’ 
of religion in all its phases, attests in a striking manner 
to the dignity of youth as human beings. How im- 
portant this is for the pursuit of the ideals of democracy 
need not be said. And what a strong bulwark of de-. 
fense such an education becomes for the nation against 
the dangers that threaten true democracy is evident. 

Youth trained in such schools goes forth from then 
disciplined for the tasks of daily life, respectful toward 
authority, aware of its responsibilities toward others 


ad loyal to its country. The fact has been noted, and 
cannot be mentioned too often, that none of the per- 
ms charged in recent years with, or condemned for, 
isloyalty toward their country has been a product or 
acher of our Catholic schools. 


Second, our Catholic school system makes another 
ost valuable contribution to the well-being of the 
htion by promoting the spirit of free enterprise. By 
aeir very nature private and parochial schools are an 
idertaking of free enterprise. They receive no financial 
d from the State, whether rightly or wrongly so, we 
aall not stop now to consider. This being the case, 
ae schools that are built and maintained by our Cath- 
ilic people through various methods of self-taxation, 
and forth before the American public as imposing 
1onuments of free enterprise. With its high esteem 
pr liberties precious to American citizens, free enter- 
tise is a hallmark of the American way of life. In 
jucation free enterprise cannot but have a wholesome 
tfect on all phases of American activities, including 
aose of a temporal nature—business, trade, farming, 
ad other occupations. 


These are contributions to the nation of priceless value, 
atirely aside from the fact that by financing their own 
thools Catholics save their fellow taxpayers hundreds 
f millions of dollars annually. 


Many problems confront the American citizen in 
nese troublesome times; but none is of such overriding 
mportance as that of implanting into the minds and 
earts of youth in the malleable ages of their lives a 
crong faith in God with all that this connotes, and a 
solute will to put into daily practice His commandments. 


For many Catholic parents it is a matter of serious 
oncern that Catholic schools are not available for their 
hildren in the community in which they live. How 
‘rave this situation is may be gathered from the fact that 
£ the 22,925 parishes and missions in the 132 dioceses 
f our country, 13,357 have no Catholic schools, mainly 
or the reason that they are too small in numbers or 
uinancially too weak to build and maintain them. 
Catholic Directory, 1956) 


In view of the challenging nature of the problem 
£ education in its many-sided aspects, allow me to 
uggest that you, my dear members of the Verein, form 
iliscussion circles in all the units of the affiliated State 
Branches of the Verein. The 1955 Statement of the 
American Hierarchy on ‘The Place of the Private and 
Church-Related Schools in American Education’ offers 
1 mine of information on the nature of an integral 
Catholic education as well as on the rights of parents, 
veachers, and Catholics in general. As a text for worth- 
while discussions, the Statement is really invaluable. 
in this connection I should also like to mention the 
tatement of Archbishop Karl Alter of Cincinnati on 
Mitional Educational Policy as seen from a Catholic 
viewpoint. Available in pamphlet form, it will likewise 
ove very valuable for discussion purposes. 


‘As members of an organization that has received a 
ndate of Catholic Action, it behooves you in imita- 
ion of your forebears to champion the cause of an edu- 
sation in which religion will again obtain its rightful 
lace in the classroom. ‘True, this aim is not easily 
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reached. But we cannot allow ourselves to drift into 
a situation of do-nothing apathy. Problems are not 
solved in that way. Initiative and enterprise, inspired 
by love for our Catholic Faith, can do wonders no less 
now than in the past. The least that can be done is 
to study the matter in order to be able to talk 
intelligently on the subject, and as opportunity presents 
itself to help steer public opinion in the right direction. 

A challenging future lies ahead. You can make the 
Wichita Convention a memorable one by setting out 
with firm resolution on the road to further progress 
in the spirit of the notable traditions of the Verein. 


During the days of the Convention I shall be with 
you in thought and prayer. At the altar I shall invoke 
the blessings of the Lord on all your deliberations. 
May they issue in activities worthy of the high and 
noble ideals of the Verein. 


Yours very sincerely in Christ, 


+ A. J. MUENCH 
Archbishop—Bishop of Fargo 
Apostolic Nuncio 


+Archbishop John G. Murray 


Qc AND MEMBERS of the Catholic Union 
joined the Catholics of the Archdiocese of St. 
Paul in mourning a great loss in the death of Arch- 
bishop John Gregory Murray, October 4. Few mem- 
bers of the American Hierarchy had the deep personal 
interest in our organization as was manifested by this 
illustrous Prelate on so many occasions, particularly on 
the occasion of our annual conventions in New Ulm, 
Minn., in 1940, and in St. Paul in 1944. 

The director of the Central Bureau will ever cherish 
the memory of a visit he was privileged to have with 
Archbishop Murray some few years ago. The sub- 
ject matter discussed on this occasion was of extreme 
importance to the welfare of our national organization. 
Not only did the deceased Prelate evidence a keen in- 
sight into the problem discussed; he also displayed 
genuine solicitude for the welfare of the Verein whose 
history and purpose he knew so well. According to 
Archbishop Murray, the Central Verein was properly 
organized in this that from its inception the component 
societies were parochial in origin and scope. To Arch- 
bishop Murray, as to other enlightened leaders, the 
parish was always the important unit of Catholic or- 
ganization. 

The late Prelate frequently lauded the venerable Cen- 
tral Verein for its unquestioned loyalty to Mother 
Church and its obedience to the Bishops. Our organt- 
zation could always turn to the Archbishop of St. Paul 
with complete confidence at all times. His valued 
counsel and patronage was always given most cheerfully. 

A very close friendship existed between Archbishop 
Murray and Mr. Joseph Matt, learned editor of The 
Wanderer and chairman of the Central Union’s Com- 
mittee on Social Action. Mr. Matt’s moving tribute 
to the Archbishop in the October 11 issue of The 
Wanderer could have been written only by one who 
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knew the illustrous Prelate most intimately. From this 
tribute we quote the following as representing our own 
sentiments and those of all other people who had the 
privilege of knowing Archbishop Murray: 

“He was a quiet and faithful servant in the Lord’s 
Vineyard, a paternal shepherd of his flock, and—with 
all his humility and his unfeigned democracy—one of 
the really great men of our time. He will live on in 
the grateful memory of his people and of all others 
who were privileged to know the great goodness of 


this rare man of God.” (R.IP.) 


State Branch Conventions 


Connecticut 


HE CONNECTICUT BRANCH, oldest of the Central 
Verein, convened for its 69th annual meeting in 
St. Mary’s Parish, Meriden, June 23-24. 


The first official act of the convention was the cele- 
bration of a High Mass of Requiem for all deceased 
members at 8:00 o'clock Saturday morning. For a good 
part of Saturday delegates attended the celebration of 
the sesquicentennial of Meriden which was then in 
progress. 

The meeting of the Executive Board at 7:00 P.M. 
was enlivened by a very brisk discussion on the subject 
of Catholic youth. The discussion was led by Mr. 
Thomas Mann, president of the Connecticut Branch. 
At 8:00 P.M. the first business session of the con- 
vention took place. Most gratifying was the fact that 
every affiliated society answered the roll call. Thirty- 
five delegates were present. Various committee assign- 
ments were made after which reports were given and 
the organization’s correspondence read. 


Delegates of both the CV and the Connecticut Branch 
of the NCWU, which was meeting for its 30th conven- 
tion, assembled in St. Mary’s hall at 9:15 Sunday morn- 
ing. Miss Mary Wollschlager, president of the Wom- 
en’s Union, read her annual message. She was followed 
immediately by Mr. Thomas J. Mann, who discharged 
the same responsibility as president of the State CV. 
Mrs. Gertrude Wollschlager of Waterbury, honorary 
president of the Women’s Branch and now second vice- 
president, addressed the meeting on the subject of 
youth. Mrs. Wollschlager is chairman of the Youth 
Committee of the NCWU. 


After the termination of the meeting the delegates 
marched in procession to St. Mary’s Church where Rev. 
Bernard Butcher celebrated a Solemn Mass. Father 
Butcher also preached the sermon, the general theme 
of which was the importance of the laity’s role in the 
life of the Church. From church the delegates and 
visitors proceded to Craig Loch Manor where the con- 
vention dinner was held. The principal speaker on 
this occasion was Thomas J. Dodd, a member of the 
House of Representatives’ Foreign Aid Committee. Mr. 
Dodd spoke at length on the philosophy which guides 
the United States in extending assistance to foreign 
countries. He was critical of the Tito Government, 
stating that it was only because of aid from the United 


‘spiritual director of the NCWU. The highlight 
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States that his Communist government appeared to be 
successful. 

Perhaps as a result of Mr. Dodd’s address, the con- 
vention later drafted a resolution calling for withdrawal 
of all aid to the Communist government of Marshall 
Tito. 

The final session of the convention was called to 
order at 3:15 P.M. Much of the business at this session 
concerned the conduct of the State Branch with financial 
matters receiving the greatest amount of attention. It 
was at this session, however, that the resolutions adopted 
by the Central Verein at the Rochester convention 
were accepted and endorsed. In addition to the resolu- 
tion proscribing aid to Yugoslavia, only one other state- 
ment was adopted by the State Branch. Its subject 
was youth. 


In the election of officers, all encumbents were re- 
tained for another term. At the conclusion of the 
meeting they were installed by Theodore Uttenweiler,. 
honorary president of the Connecticut Branch. 


Next year’s convention will assemble in Wallingford.’ 


Pennsylvania 

The theme of the 63rd annual convention of the 
Catholic Central Union of Pennsylvania, held August 
18-20, was: ‘“The Role of the Laity in the Church.” The 
Catholic Union held its sessions in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania. Branch of the NCWU which met in 
annual convention for the forty-sixth time. 


The convention opened officially with an address 
of welcome by Mayor Orion H. Reeves of Easton. Im- 
mediately after the inaugural ceremonies were con- 
cluded, the delegates assembled in St. Joseph’s Church 
where the host pastor, Rev. John P. N. Fries, cele- 
brated a dialogue Mass. As is well known, a dialogue 
Mass is one in which the congregation actively par- 
ticipates by making all the responses and joining the 
celebrant in the recitation of other portions of the 
Mass which are sung by the choir at a High Mass. It is 
very obvious that the dialogue Mass was in perfect 
harmony with the theme of the convention. 


The sermon at the dialogue Mass was delivered by 
Rev. Anthony Ostheimer, member of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Union’s Committee on Social Action and editor of 
the Catholic Standard and Times of Philadelphia. Fa- 
ther Ostheimer took issue with prevalent pseudo-intel- 
lectuals in the U. S. whose erroneous concept of free- 
dom causes them to further the publication of harm- 
ful types of literature. 


At the afternoon session Mr. Jules Falcone was the 
principal speaker. He was followed on the rostrum 
by Norbert Dengler of New York, national president 
of the Youth Section of the Catholic Central Union 
of America. Immediately following the two addres 
President C. Joseph Lonsdorf called the delegates 
order in the convention’s first business session. 


Convention activities on August 20 were inaugurat 


with a High Mass of Requiem for deceased mem 
which was celebrated by Rev. Wm. Koenig, nati 


Monday’s activities was the banquet in St. Joseph’s Hal 


pwhich was attended by three hundred persons, half of 
whom were men, women and youth delegates. The Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Leo G. Fink, P.A., V.F., pastor of Sacred 
} Heart Church in Allentown, was guest of honor on this 
occasion. Prominent clerical and lay leaders at the 
pspeakers’ table were introduced by Father Fries, pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Church. The program called for two 
principal addresses. The first address was delivered 
by Mr. Edwin F. Debrecht, office manager of the 
Central Bureau who substituted on the program for the 
Bureau's director, Rev. Victor T. Suren, who was unable 
to attend because of illness. Mr. Debrecht presented 
the history and growth of the Catholic Central Union 
from the time it was founded in 1855. Designating 
the CV as the oldest federation of Catholic men in 
‘America, Mr. Debrecht listed Catholic education, pre- 
servation of the Faith of immigrants, the promotion of 
mutual self-help organizations, championing the rights 
of the workingman, insistence on the right of private 
property, the promotion of social justice and pioneering 
in the Catholic Rural Life movement as outstanding 
contributions made to the Church and society by the 
‘Catholic Central. Union. 

The second principal address of the evening was 
delivered by Dr. George S. Smith of Easton. Dr. 
Smith reminded his Catholic listeners that the crisis 
1in which Christianity finds itself today makes it un- 
tenable for Catholic lay people to remain passive or 
disinterested. 

In his brief remarks, Msgr. Fink described the Cen- 
tral Union as an “‘intellectual and spiritual leader of 
Catholicity’ in America. Brief addresses were given 
| by Mrs. Josephine Sakovics of Miller Heights, president 
(of the Lehigh District of the NCWU, and by Mrs. Rose 
! Rohman, president of the NCWU. 

In 1957 the national convention of the Catholic Cen- 
‘tral Union of America will be held in nearby Allen- 
itown. Leaders of the Pennsylvania Branch among the 
| priests and clergy have already begun making prepara- 


‘tions for this convention. 


Texas 


The Catholic State League of Texas, Branch of 
‘the Catholic Central Union, assembled for its 57th 
annual convention in Nada, July 10, 11 and 12. 
Represented at this convention were delegates from 
the four sections which make up the State League: The 
men’s section, the women’s section which is the State 
Branch of the NCWU, the youth section affiliated with 
the Central Union’s national movement, and the life 
insurance section which is known as the Catholic Life 
“Insurance Union of Texas. 

- Convention activities on a grand scale were in- 
-augurated on Tuesday night with a youth rally which 
was attended by approximately two hundred young 
people and adults who heard messages delivered by 
Walter Gold of Nada, and Rev. Albert G. Henkes, 
national spiritual director of youth for the CU. At 
this session Ludwig Narendorf, president of the state 
‘youth group, gave his message in which he outlined 
the achievements of the past year. A social evening 
followed the speaking program. 

‘ The convention’s Solemn Mass was celebrated by 


i. 
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Father Henkes, assisted by Rev. O. B. Kahlich of 
D’Hanis and Rev. Werner Bockholt of West, who 
served as deacon and subdeacon respectively. The dele- 
gates were privileged to hear the Most Rev. John L. 
Morkovsky, Auxiliary Bishop of Amarillo, deliver an 
INSpiring sermon. 

The Catholic Day program, always a feature at the 
State League’s conventions, attracted many visitors as 
well as delegates. A capacity crowd heard addresses 
by Mrs. Henrietta D, Galle and John P. Pfeiffer. Mrs. 
Galle, former secretary of the Texas Branch of the 
NCWU, spoke on “The Catholic Woman’s Role in 
the World of Today,” while Mr. Pfeiffer, a member 
of the Central Union’s important committee on Social 
Action, spoke learnedly on “The Crisis in Agricul- 
ture.’ Mr. Pfeiffer’s address was carried in full in a 
recent issue of S/R. 

Another feature of the Texas Branch’s: conventions 
is the splendid work of the Committee on Resolutions. 
For the past several years this committee functioned 
under the able chairmanship of Rev. Joseph Wahlen, 
M.S.F. Resolutions this year were drafted on these 
subjects: Our Holy Father, Sunday Observance, Parental 
Authority, Feminine Fashions and Modesty, Freedom 
of Education, Objectionable Literature, Family Allow- 
ances, Co-existence and the Christian Conscience. 

The Catholic State League usually attracts more dele- 
gates to its annual conventions than does any other 
State Branch of the CU. The 1956 convention was no 
exception; over three hundred delegates were present, 
including more than one hundred young people. 

Before adjourning, the convention selected Halletts- 
ville as the site of its next year’s meeting. 


NECROLOGY 


Msgr. Edwin P. Fussenegger 


oaNe WAS REPORTED in the September issue of SJR, 
the death of Right Reverend Monsignor Edwin 
P. Fussenegger occurred on July 31, the news of which 
was received by delegates at the 101st convention of the 
Catholic.Central Union in Wichita. 

Monsignor Fussenegger, who was pastor of St. Basil’s 
Church, one of the largest in Pittsburgh, at the time 
of his death, was ordained to the priesthood at St. 
Vincent’s Abbey, Latrobe, in 1918. After serving as 
Assistant in several Pittsburgh parishes, he was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Mary’s, Beaver Falls, where he 
remained for six years. In 1941 he was appointed pas- 
tor of St. Basil’s. In 1952, in token of his priestly 
labors, Father Fussenegger was elevated by the present 
Holy Father to the rank of Domestic Prelate with the 
title of Right Reverend Monsignor. 

That the late Prelate was most interested in our 
Catholic Central Union is evidenced by the fact that he 
has been a Life Member of our organization since 
‘August 24, 1937. He had been a subscriber to Social 
Justice Review since 1934. In years past, when Msgr. 
Fussenegger’s time and health permitted, he was a 
regular attendant at our national conventions. 
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The Pontifical Mass of Requiem on the occasion of 
Msgr. Fussenegger’s burial was celebrated by Bishop 
Dearden of Pittsburgh. Burial took place in St. Mary’s 
Cemetery. (R.LP.) 


Msgr. Edward Stuckels 


On August 2 death came to the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Edwin Stuckels, chaplain of the Leo House 
in New York, in his 73rd year. The late Monsignor 
served as spiritual guide at the Catholic hospice since 
1952 when he was appointed to this post by Cardinal 
Spellman to succeed Msgr. John Nageleisen. 

Msgr. Stuckels was born in Latvia and was ordained 
a priest in 1906. He was made a Right Reverend 
Monsignor in 1924 and in 1929 he was appointed 
Prothonotary Apostolic. The late Churchman endured 
Communist oppression during and after World War II 
until 1949 when he was expelled by the Soviets. 


Since his arrival in New York, Monsignor Stuckels 
worked energetically on behalf of the Latvian refugees. 
He lectured widely in our country on the subject of 
Communist oppression. He would have celebrated the 
golden jubilee of his ordination in the month of Sep- 
tember. A sister, Mrs. Veronica Berzins of Maplewood, 
N. J., survives. (R.I-P.) 


Anton Doerrer 


One. of our Connecticut Branch’s most faithful stal- 
warts was lost to our cause on October 15, when Al- 
mighty God called unto Himself Anton Doerrer. The 
deceased was a Sustaining Member of the Catholic 
Central Union. 


Mr. Doerrer, 81 years old at the time of his death, 
was justly esteemed as one of the most faithful workers 
of St. Boniface Society in New Haven. Until a year 
before his death he served as secretary of this society, 
having assumed this office approximately twenty-five 
years ago. Mr. Doerrer also served as president of the 
Connecticut Branch of the CU for five years. He 
played an important role in organizing the Connecticut 
Branch of the National Catholic Women’s Union. An 
intimate friend and co-worker, Mr. Albert A. Dobie, 
General Secretary of the CU, states that Mr. Doerret’s 
accomplishments were too numerous to mention. The 
deceased, according to Mr. Dobie, came as closely as 
possible to being an indispensable man as far as the 
St. Boniface Society was concerned. 


The Central Bureau was a frequent recipient of 
monies for the missions, collected largely through the 
efforts of Mr. Doerrer from the members of the St. 
Boniface Society. All who knew this devoted lay apostle 
must feel a keen sense of loss at his passing. (R.I.P.) 


During the first ten months of 1956, the Central 
Bureau expended the sum of $2,209.50 for postage on 
parcels sent to the foreign missions. This expense was 
borne by the Bureau itself out of its operating funds— 
a pfactice maintained for over forty years. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES © 


Adopted by the 101st Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Wichita, Kansas, July 28-Aug. 1, 1956 


(Continued) 


The Public Conscience 


In modern secularized civilization, falsehood and evil 
commonly command far greater material resources than — 
do truth and virtue. It follows that the propagandists | 
of neo-paganism are everywhere succeeding in all but — 
drowning out the voices of those pleading for a return 
of society to the wellsprings of Christian teaching that 
once transformed the barbarian nations and welded 
them into the magnificent Christian civilization of the 
West, which for more than a millenium shaped the in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual destinies of Europe and, 
even in its decline, retained sufficient vigor to stamp 
its mark on the New World and, indeed, on the most 
remote regions on the face of the earth. 


It was under the aegis of the Catholic Church that the 
people of the Roman Empire arose from the mire of 
pagan corruption; it was under her benign teaching that 
the barbarian peoples of the North and East, irrupting 
like a devastating flood across the frontiers of the fallen 
Empire, gradually cast off their ruthless manners and 
morals and settled down to the peaceful pursuits of 
civilization; it was the Church’s uncompromising in- 
sistence on the freedom, dignity and brotherhood of 
all men, regardless of race, sex or station in life, which 
elevated womanhood from degradation to a place of 
honor and respect, and which gradually mitigated and 
ultimately ended the ancient institution of slavery, and 
laid the foundations of liberty and equality which is 
the boast of Western democracies today. It was, more- 
over, the indefatigable solicitude of the Church—which 
during the long and turbulent ages of the migration 
of nations was, in fact, the sole bulwark of authority and 
order in Europe—that the memory of learning and the 
arts and handicrafts were preserved and revived, that 
centers of learning and commerce were brought into 
being, that the arts and sciences were fostered, that 
barons and princes were restrained in the capricious ex- 
ercise of power, and that the foundations were laid 
for the system of rule of law which has become the 
characteristic mark of Western political and social in- 
stitutions. 


It would lead far beyond the scope of the present. 
Declaration to trace, even in broad outline, the basic — 
and decisive influence of the Catholic Church on the 
development of Western civilization: whole libraries 
have been written on this inexhaustible subject, and 
only blind antagonism against religion in general or © 
the Catholic Church in particular will attempt to 
minimize that fact that, without the Catholic Church, | 
what we know as Western civilization would never have | 
come into existence. 


Our purpose in calling these indisputable facts to mind 
at this critical juncture of world history, is to point out 
that the present danger threatening Western civilization 


Hloes not arise from the strength of Soviet Russia and 
ts various vassals and satellites, nor indeed from any 
htrinsic superiority of the Communist ideology propa- 
gated by the Soviet aggressors. The gravity of the 
aresent crisis is due primarily to the tragic fact that the 
sublic conscience of the West had been so dulled by 
2tror and so corrupted by self-indulgence and vice that 
tt has all but forgotten the principles to which it owed 
its former greatness and strength, so that it is no longer 
esponsive to the promptings of truth and virtue, but 
like the conscience of individual men under similar con- 
ditions, is ready to embrace any new error that serves 
cO justify its continuing self-indulgence and open the 
door to new vices which can be twisted and rationalized 
unto a counterfeit of virtue. That is why, in these days 
sO pregnant with disaster from the East, the peoples of 
ithe West seem unwilling, if not incapable, to rally 
around the Cross of Christ, the only symbol strong 
enough to meet and overcome the forces of neo-bar- 
barism and pagan tyranny marching under the bloody 
banner of the hammer and sickel. That is why, in- 
stead, they continue to pursue the ephemeral values 
jof material wealth and pleasure and power without regard 
‘to the dictates of justice or charity. That is why in- 
satiable greed has taken hold of all classes of society to 
such an extent that they who, if only for reasons of 
self-preservation, ought to stand shoulder to shoulder 
against the cominon enemy, are engaged in incessant 
class warfare which is an open invitation to the revo- 
lutionary agents of discontent and subversion. That is 
why reputable educators, lecturers, business and labor 
leaders, politicians, news writers and even ministers of 
religion espouse the narcotic slogans of “peaceful co- 
existence,” preferring to stake their future on the hope 
of an unending pursuit of profits and pleasures by the 
grace of some steely-eyed Kremlin commisaar, rather 
than to submit to the gentle if inflexible rule of truth 
and justice and charity as laid down in the Decalogue 
jand entrusted to the teaching authority of the Catholic 
Church founded by the Son of God. 


Because the slogans and _ shibboleths constantly 
) propagated by these modern apostles of neo-liberalism 
are so much a part and parcel of the superficiality and 
‘materialism and success-philosophy of this naively self- 
confident “‘century of progress,” even many otherwise 
well-meaning Christians are misled to accept the counter- 
feit coin of misunderstood and mis-named liberty, 
s equality and brotherhood; of peaceful co-existence with 
| Boishevism; of the “‘abolition of the classes” and the 
, deification of the “common man;” of the “right’”’ of free 
_ Americans in the name of “freedom of speech,” “freedom 
of the press’ or ‘academic freedom,” to teach what they 
| please, to publish anything they please, to show any 
| movie, or broadcast any radio or television program they 
| please, to propagate easy divorce and easier birth con- 
| trol, pre-marital or extra-marital “experience, to exploit 
via newspapets, magazines and newsreels the ‘affairs 

and adulteries of male and female entertainers, in short, 
to debase and corrupt and ruin the people mentally, 
| morally and spiritually by every possible means without 
hindrance from any authority, whether of man or of 


God! 
% 


| 
' 
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To arouse this drugged public conscience, confused 
by countless errors, debased by the pursuit of false 
values, and corrupted by self-indulgence and vices with- 
out parallel since the advent of Christianity, is a task 
which falls especially on those who have been called by 
the Popes to participation in the apostolate of Catholic 
Action. The task is not merely that of repelling a foreign 
aggressor; it is not even merely a defense of the Church 
against an arrogant persecutor of religion. What is at 
stake is nothing less than the destruction—root, trunk 
and branch—ot Western civilization at the hands of a 
barbarian nihilism, more frightful and devastating than 
any invasion of Hun or Turk in the darkest hours of 
Europe's history. 

Five hundred years have elapsed since, in 1456, the 
massed power of Mohammedanism swept unchecked up 
the Danube valley toward the very heart of Europe. 
Then as now, the Christian civilization of the West, 
gtown soft and sluggish in the selfish pursuits of 
princes and peoples, seemed doomed by its own impo- 
tence. But when, on June 29, 1456, the Pope ordered 
the ringing of the Angelus bells throughout Christen- 
dom every noon as a signal to all the faithful to storm 
heaven, pleading for the intercession of the Blessed 
Mother of God to ward off the threatening catastrophe, 
the Christian conscience of Europe was at last roused to 
action. Everywhere princes and people began to mend 
their conduct and to return to the practice of prayer 
and penance; tens of thousands, inspired by the preach- 
ing of St. John Capistran, flocked to the banner of 
the army of Christendom led by the valiant Hungarian 
statesman-general, John Hunyadi, and on July 22, 
1456, the power of the Turks was decisively broken 
before the walls of Belgrade, and Christian Europe was 
saved. 


“ There is on this historic anniversary a deep lesson 
for our time. True, prudence and the bitter experience 
of the past decade already counsel that the West see to 
its military and political defenses against the obvious 
threat of Soviet aggression. But these military defenses 
and political alliances will fail—just as France’s vaunted 
“Maginot Line” proved futile in World War H—un- 
less they are backed in depth and breadth by a re- 
awakened moral conscience of the West, eager and ready 
to defend its Christian heritage of faith in God and 
adherence to the moral law against all onslaughts not 
only of atheistic Communism but also of the count- 
less manifestations of liberalism, secularism, naturalism 
and materalism which inevitably culminate by their own 
internal logic in socialism and communism. 

Nothing short of such an awakening and thorough 
reorientation of the conscience of the West can hope to 
stem the revolutionary tide and re-establish the ground- 
work for the Christian restoration of society. The fight 
is not merely against economic or political aggressors; 
it is a new phase of the ancient warfare of the Spirit 
against the powers of Darkness, in which no half-way 
measures can hope to prevail. For, as Christ Himself 
has warned: ‘““He who is not with Me is against Me; 
He who gathers not with Me, scatters.” 

It is to this battle the Popes have called all the faith- 
ful so insistently under the watchword of restoring all 
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things “not in any fashion,” as St. Pius xX emphasized, 
“but in Christ.” It is to the understanding of the 
things involved in this struggle for the Christian restora- 
tion of society that the Declaration of Principles, issued 
by the annual conventions of the Catholic Central Verein 
of America are dedicated. 

We, therefore, appeal to all our officers and mem- 
bers, without hesitation or delay, to set about the task 
of helping reawaken the public conscience of the West, 
first of all by opening their own hearts and minds to the 
admonition of St. Paul: “Be not conformed to this 
world: But be reformed in the newness of your mind.” 

Then will you be able, with the help of the Holy 
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Spirit, whose symbol you carry so proudly in the official 
emblem of the Catholic Central Verein, to make your 
influence felt in your family and community, 1n yout 
business and professional life, in your discussion clubs 
and social contacts, through your active participation 
in your union or political party; through your words 
of approval or protest to the editors, lecturers, entertain- 
ers, political representatives; through your active interest 
in the Catholic Press, school, missions and other agencies 
of public instruction, to the end that “Personal and 
public life be once again conformed to the Will of 
God.” 
(To be continued) 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $946.90; Msgr. George Hildner, 
Mo., $20.00; Very Rev. Geo. Duda, Texas, $2.50; Mr. 
Joseph France, N. Y., $1.00; Spaeth Family Founda- 
tion, kowa, $100.00; Total to and including October 
15, 1956, $1,092.90. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $61.65; St. Louis and Co. District 
League, Mo., $7.50; St. Francis de Sales Ben. Society, 
Mo., $5.15; C.W.U. of Mo., $39.25; C.W.U. of N. Y., 
$25.00; Total to and including October 15, 1956, $138.55. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $10,183.57; From Children at- 
tending, $1,371.77; Nationwide Securities, $90.00; Total 
to and including October 15, 1956, $11,645.34. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $690.27; Pennsylvania Branch 
N.C.W.U., $58.10; Mrs. Catherine Goeckel, Illinois, 
$15.00; N.C.W.U., Missouri Branch, $11.35; Villa Gesu, 
Missouri, $20.00; Rose Seitz, Ill., $2.50; St. Boniface 
Society, Conn., $30.00; Wm. J. Sullivan, Florida, $24.00; 
John M. Graser, N. Y., $1.00; N.C.W.U. of N. Y., Inc., 
$11.00; Mrs. Nick Mohr, $20.00; Mrs. Martha Fries, 
N. J., $25.00; Mrs. Otillia Palazzola, Mo., $50.00; Total 
to and including October 15, 1956, $948.22, 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


REV. JOHN CORREIA-AFONSO, S.J., 
India. Even Unto the Indies, Bombay, 1956. SIS- 
TER, SACNON CAT HE RIN EH; “C:Sa.,. Mo. The 
Seventeenth North American Liturgical Week London, 
Canada, August 20-23, 1956. Canada, 1956—REV. L. 
M. ONEIL, S.J., Texas. Most Reverend Anthony 
J. Schuler, S.J.. D.D. First Bishop of El Paso 1915- 
1942. Texas, 1953. Jesuit Beginnings in New Mexico 
1867-1882, Texas, 1950. Reverend Carlos M. Pinto, 
S.J., Apostle of El Paso 1892-1919. Texas, 1951.—I N- 


TERNATIONAL CATHOLIC MIGRA- 
TION COMMISSION, Geneva. International 
Catholic Migration Congress. The Hague, Netherlands, 
1954—REV. ALVIN WIRTH, OM. (Cans 
Mo., Papal Pronouncements on Marriage and the Fam- 
ily. From Leo XIII to Pius XII (1878-1954). Wis- 
consin, 1955—REV. B. J. BLIED, Wisconsin. 
Finis Terrae, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, Santiago, Chili, 1954. 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, Santiago Chili, 1955. 


Missions Remembered Generously in 
Will of Late Leander Wursthorn 


A GREAT LOVE for the Church’s missions was shown 
by the late Leander Wursthorn of Milwaukee, who 
bequeathed in his last will and testament the very tidy 
sum of $6,585.14 to the Central Bureau “for the foreign 
mission work of the Catholic Central Verein of America.” 

The director of the Central Bureau will have no 
problem finding most deserving recipients for the bene- 
factions made possible by Mr. Wursthorn’s magnanimity. 
The number and urgency of the appeals for assistance 
in the Central Bureau files are great indeed. Mr. 
Waursthorn’s bequest is the most sizeable mission con- 
tribution received by the Bureau in many years. It will 
be a source of immense gratification to be able to 
dispense these alms among the far-flung embattled out- 
posts of our Holy Faith. 

Assuredly, numerous fervent prayers for the soul 
of Leander Wursthorn will ascend on high from the 
grateful. hearts of the missionaries and their poor 
parishioners. 


<— 


Rochester Federation Contributes 
for German Relief 


AS HAS BEEN SAID repeatedly in these columns, there 

is still much suffering and want in Germany, par- 
ticularly inthe East Zone, despite the long lapse of | 
time since the end of World War II and the phenomenal 
economic recovery achieved in free West Germany. » 
Hence the director of the Central Bureau was most 
grateful to receive a recent donation of $200 from the 
German Federation of Societies in Rochester, N. Y. The 
Federation has been sending sizeable donations to the 
Bureau for German relief annually for a number of years, _ 
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